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I. 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 


B 


TO  R.  E.  D. 

To  R.  E.  D.  this  book  shall  go. 

Dear  child  !  perhaps  she'll  think  of  me 
When  she  perceives  a  verse  or  so 
To  R.  E.  D. 

It  would  be  making  rather  free 

To  print  her  name  in  full,  you  know, 
She  might  not  like  publicity. 

Besides,  if  critics  thought  it  slow, 

And  cut  it  up,  with  fiendish  glee, 
It  might  be  something  of  a  blow 
To  R.  E.  D. 


AD  CALAMUM. 

LAUGH  not,  ye  Muses,  if  I  have  a  mind 
To  hymn  the  praises  of  a  common  bird, 
That    simple    fowl,    which    men    have    long 

concurred 

In  branding  with  all  epithets  unkind. 
Sweet   goose!    for    this    sole    end    thou    wast 

designed, 
That   thou    shouldst    furnish — deem    it    not 

absurd — 

Means  to  translate  the  thought  to  written  word. 
Others  may  eat  thee  if  they  feel  inclined  ; 
For  me,  the  feather  that  thou  dost  afford, 

That   slender   quill  that  decked  thy  wing  of 

late, 
My  best  companion  is,  and  dearest  friend. 
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Through   realms   of   brightest   fancy   we    have 

soared 
Together  oft,  whiles  at  my  desk  I  sate, 

And,  silent,  chewed  thy  meditative  end. 


"I,  NUNC,  LIBELLE." 

Go,  little  book !  and  if  she  deign 

Within  thy  gilded  boards  to  look, 
I  shall  have  written  not  in  vain  : 
Go,  little  book ! 

It  babbles  like  a  purling  brook — 

I  fear  'tis  but  a  feeble  strain — 

And  yet  the  trouble  that  I  took  ! 

I  must  have  had  Love  on  the  brain 

To  write  such  verse — by  hook  or  crook,- 
But  now  'tis  done  I  cattt  refrain. 
Go,  little  book ! 


TO  THE  MUSE. 

SWEET  Spirit,  that  of  old 
For  some  short  space 
Didst  raise  my  soul  to  Heaven  with  thine  embrace, 

Now  from  that  distant  hold, 
Where  thou  dost  hide  thy  long-expected  face, 

Attend  my  prayer, 
Glide  through  the  ambient  air, 
And  once  again  thy  drooping  wings  unfold  ! 

Descend  once  more 
Where  still,  in  this  sad  world  of  later  days, 

We  hymn  thy  praise, 
Here  by  this  bleak  and  barren  shore. 
Come,  goddess,  and  disperse  the  mists  of  night ! 

Down  from  that  land 
Of  half-forgotten  fancies,  where  the  height 
Of  towering  Olympus  still  doth  stand, 
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And  winding  bright 

Through  fields  with  varied  flowers  bedight 
The  river,  consecrate  to  song, 
Rolls  its  pure  waves  in  glittering  lines  along. 

In  sooth,  I  marvel  not  that  such  a  clime 

Should  hold  thy  heart, 
Though  long  the  weary  time 

Since  we  did  part ; 

But  if  again  thou  leavest  those  pure  rills 
Thessalian,  and  the  blue  Hellenic  hills, 
Come,  Queen  of  lyric  art, 
And  aid  my  rhyme, 
And  bear  me  with  thee  to  the  stars  sublime. 


MUSA,    MIHI    CAUSAS . 

YE  Muses,  whom  of  old  the  labouring  bard 
Was  wont  to  mention  in  his  Invocation, 

We  modern  poets  think  it  rather  hard 

That  we  should  lack  this  source  of  inspiration. 

And  see  our  best  and  brightest  efforts  marred 
For  want  of  some  few  lines  of  dedication — 

A  harmless  habit,  which,  though  once  the  fashion, 

Would  now  excite  our  readers  to  compassion. 

The  sunburnt  poet  of  old  Rome  or  Greece 

Could   furnish  forth  his   lines  with  some   such 
proem, 

And  bid  his  scanty  measures  find  increase 
By  dedicating  to  some  god  his  poem, — 

A  scheme  that  added  on  no  slender  piece, 

For  he  would  drag  in,  if  he  chanced  to  know  'em, 

Some  dozen  stories  drawn  from  fabled  lore 

Of  things  that  god  had  done  in  days  of  yore. 
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Then,  later  on,  when  gods  went  out  of  vogue, 
A  king  or  queen  would  serve  to  hang  his 
rhyme  on ; 

Or,  failing  crowned  heads,  the  needy  rogue 
Would  seek  his  patron  in  a  man  like  Timon. 

Some  potentate  or  duke  (in  Venice,  doge) 

Were  best,  if  one  could  always  put  the  lime  on 

Those  birds  one  wanted,  but  the  thing  was  money : 

Some  patrons  gave  the  sting  without  the  honey. 

"  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail " — 
So  Johnson  sang,  or  so  his  song  emended, 

Annoyed,  perhaps,  because  his  last  book's  sale 
Had  not  gone  off  as  well  as  he'd  intended. 

And  truly  'tis  a  formidable  tale, 
But  we  are  not  so  easily  offended : 

A  Patron,  or  a  Muse,  or  some  such  thing, 

Were  no  bad  subject  when  we  wish  to  sing. 


II. 
OF  THINGS    IN    GENERAL. 


THE   PROPOSAL. 

MY  Celia,  I've  often  thought, 

Since  first  I  saw  you — you  remember  ? 
Or  if  you  don't,  my  dear,  you  ought ; — 
'Twas  one  November, 

Some  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 

Ah  me  !  how  Time's  unfeeling  sickle 
Mows  us  all  down — the  high  and  low, 
The  staunch  and  fickle ! 

(I  fear  my  nerves  are  all  astray. 

I'm  growing  old — eheufugaces  ! 
This  letter  seems,  I'm  bound  to  say, 
Obscure,  in  places. 

But  you  will  understand  the  gist, 

No  doubt,  before  you  reach  the  middle 
Trust  woman's  cunning  to  untwist 
The  hardest  riddle.) 
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The  fact  is,  as  I  said  just  now, 

When  first  we  met,  so  blithe  and  merry, 
One  of  us  made,  p'rhaps  both,  a  vow — 
'Twas  foolish,  very. 

At  least,  we  will  suppose  it  was : 

For  both  were  young,  and  one  was  silly, 
And  thought  himself  in  love,  because 
The  night  was  stilly. 

And  bright  the  moon  shone  in  the  sky — 

And  she  was  weak  enough  to  falter 
When  he — that  is  to  say,  when  I — 
Mentioned  .  .  .  the  altar. 

Ah  well !  perhaps  I  was  a  fool. 

Youth,  happy  youth  !     As  we  get  older 
Our  passions,  so  they  tell  me,  cool, 
And  Love  gets  colder. 

It  may  be  so — I  must  admit 
My  heart  is  not  the  same,  precisely. 
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'Tis  true,  of  course,  but  changed  a  bit. 
I  love  more  wisely. 

In  fact,  my  dear,  although  I've  been 

A  long  time  stating  my  position, 
You,  with  your  talents,  must  have  seen 
My  clear  condition. 

My  words  are  rather  tame  and  trite — 
I  own  I  should  have  put  it  better  ; 
But — well !  I'm  something  old  to  write 
My  first  love-letter. 

Forgive  me  if  I  seem  absurd  ! 

Come,  Celia,  though  long  we've  tarried, 
Tis  not  too  late  ;  just  say  the  word, 
And  we'll  get  married ! 
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A   QUIET   RUBBER. 

Is  it  not  sweet,  at  close  of  day, 

When  whist 's  suggested  after  dinner, 
To  sit,  and  hold  six  trumps,  and  play, 
— And  rise  a  winner  ? 

How  nice  a  partner  to  have  found, 

Who  prides  himself  on  recollecting 
What  card  you  played  in  every  round ! 
— Who  keeps  expecting 

You  to  finesse,  or  ruff,  or  lead 

Like  Cavendish,  at  any  crises — 
Whereas  your  game  is  wholly  freed 
From  such  devices : 

— Who  slowly  learns,  when  you  have  missed 

A  call  or  two,  and  trumped  his  aces, 
That,  of  sound  scientific  whist 
You  show  no  traces ; 
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Yet  none  the  less,  though  you  have  won, 

Insists  on  weary  explanation 
Of  all  the  evil  you  have  done, 

And  says  "  D — nation," 

And  goes  on  swearing,  worse  and  worse, 

Should  you  pretend  to  think  it  funny ; 
Forgetting  that  you've  filled  his  purse 
With  alien  money. 

— Is  it  not  sweet,  at  close  of  day, 

(Unless  you  are  a  mere  beginner) 
To  sit  down  soberly  and  play 
Whist  after  dinner  ? 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  INDOMITABLE 
POET. 

I  HAVE  written  a  lot  in  my  time, 

Some  good  and  some  bad,  I  suppose : 

And  I  try  up  the  ladder  to  climb 

(As  your  Editor  probably  knows), 
But — still  come  our  authors,  in  rows ! 

The  booksellers'  shops  are  replete, 
'Tis  a  marvel  if  anything  goes — 

Yet  I  never  acknowledge  defeat. 

There  are  some  who  regard  as  a  crime 
The  penning  of  innocent  prose, 

While,  to  others,  we  workers  in  rhyme 
Appear  to  be  deadliest  foes  : 
No  matter  !     I  am  not  of  those 

Who  sit  down  to  whimper  and  bleat. 
Reviewers — be  off  to  the  crows  ! 

I  shall  never  acknowledge  defeat. 
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I  submit  it  is  hard,  in  my  prime, 

To  be  met  with  unvarying  Noes. 
I  attempt  the  absurd  and  sublime. 

I  pluck  every  flower  that  blows. 

Latin  verse  I  could  make,  if  I  chose, 
My  Iambics  are  awkward  to  beat. 

But  my  file  of  "  Rejected  "  still  grows, 
Though  I  never  acknowledge  defeat. 

Envoy. 

Dear  Sir,  I  can  feel  for  your  woes, 

Your  postage-bill  must  be  a  treat. 

But  I  mean  to  fight  on  to  the  close, 
For  I  never  acknowledge  defeat. 
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TO   POLLIO,   A   BROTHER 
BACHELOR. 

Now  Autumn  hangs  her  drooping  head, 
And  down  from  every  blackened  tree 

The  yellow  leaves  are  fluttering  dead, — 
Come,  PolliOj  and  visit  me. 

Renew  our  friendship,  well  begun 
At  college,  in  our  youthful  days, 

Before  your  double  first  was  won, 
Or  I  had  dreamed  of  poet's  bays. 

When  all  our  wits  were  needed  for 
The  river,  and  our  college  crew, 

And  whether  Smith  would  make  an  oar, 
Or  Jones  or  Robinson  would  do. 

Now,  "  ah  !  the  change,  the  heavy  change," 
Your  days  are  passed  amid  the  gloom 
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Of  London,  and  your  fancy's  range 
Is  cabined  to  one  dismal  room. 

Ah  well !  with  me  the  time  has  passed 

Quick  as  a  summer  afternoon, 
With  every  year  the  same  as  last, 

And  every  autumn  gone  too  soon. 

We  lead  a  sober  life  ;  'tis  true, 
We  have  no  London  pleasures  here ; 

Still,  you  may  shoot  a  bird  or  two, 
Try  my  tobacco  and  my  beer. 

Come,  then,  accept  my  humble  fare ! 

'Tis  years  since  last  I  saw  your  face, 
And  friends  like  you  are  something  rare, 

And  time  is  rolling  on  apace ; — 

And  I  would  meet  you  once  again, 
So  leave  your  books  of  musty  lore, 

Call  up  a  hansom,  catch  the  train, 
Nor  stop  until  you  reach  my  door. 
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ODE   TO   A   MODERN   SHIP. 

CHILD  of  the  dismal  mine, 
Compact  of  chilly  steel, 
Ploughing  the  brine ; 
Thou  canst  not  surely  feel 

That  sense  divine 
Which,  urged  by  sail  and  oar, 
The  good  ship  felt  of  yore, 
Constructed,  deck  to  keel, 
Of  Pontic  pine. 

Then  every  seasoned  plank 
That  sailed  the  sea 

Rose  softly,  softly  sank, 
Riding  the  waves  in  sober  majesty  ; 

And  fair  white  sails, 
Tall  spars  with  streamers  decked 

Bent  to  the  rising  gales 
Whose  crested  foam  the  heaving  ocean  flecked. 
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But  thee  the  summer  breeze, 
The  roaring  winter's  blast 

That  bows  the  trees, 
Move  not ;  thou  steam est  past 

In  spite  of  these, 
Not  as  in  days  of  old 
Making  the  wind  thy  servant,  free  and  bold. 

With  sullen  wheeze 
Down  in  thy  sultry  hold 
The  furnace  fierce  is  coaled, 
And  grimy  hands  thy  pulsing  pistons  grease. 


DOMESTIC   BREEZES. 

I  WONDER  if  that  was  the  cause 

Of  all  that  keeps  us  now  asunder — 
If  so,  then  wedded  life  has  flaws. 
I  wonder! 

No  doubt  it  was  a  silly  blunder, 
And  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
Of  etiquette — but  why  in  thunder 

Did  she  not  think  awhile,  and  pause, 
And  try  to  get  her  temper  under  ? 
— Will  it  be  long  before  she  thaws 
I  wonder ! 


CRICKET  TR'IOLETS. 


(i.)  A  CATCH  is  DROPPED. 

How  like  the  man  to  call  out  "Yours " 
Just  as  I'd  got  the  beggar  neatly ! 

I've  held  that  sort  of  chance  by  scores. 

How  like  the  man  !     To  call  out  "  Yours  "  ! 

No  decent  captain  goes  and  roars 

Like  that — it  puts  one  off,  completely. 

How  like  the  man  to  call  out  "  Yours  " 
Just  as  I'd  got  the  beggar  neatly ! 

(ii.)  L.  B.  W. 

HANG  it !  the  same  old  "leg  before"— 
I'd  like  to  hear  that  umpire's  reason — 

It  broke  a  good  two  feet  or  more. 

Hang  it !  the  same  old  leg,  before 

I  get  a  chance  to  make  a  score. 
That  makes  the  fifth  I've  had  this  season. 

Hang  it !  the  same  old  "  leg  before  " — 
I'd  like  to  hear  that  umpire's  reason. 
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AN    EXHORTATION. 

You  there,  who  sit  so  sullenly  quiet, 
Damping  the  mirth  of  a  roomful — you 

Let  me  advise  you  a  minute,  lad  ; 
Give  you  a  cure,  if  you'll  only  try  it, — 
One  that  has  doctored  a  fool  or  two 
Like  yourself,  with  a  face  as  sad. 

Talk  it  over,  and  let  me  know 
What  it  is  all  about,  this  fuss. 

Isn't  the  company  good  enough  ? 
Bores  ?     I  grant  we  are  rather  so ; 
One  or  two  of  the  worst  of  us 
Heavy  in  hand,  or  a  trifle  tough. 

Well— what  is  it  ?     Ah  !  so  I  thought. 
Always  look  for  the  woman,  they  say. 
Love's  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  ills 
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Known  to  the  world.     I  really  ought, 
Had  I  the  heart,  to  laugh  it  away, 
Offer  a  draught  or  a  brace  of  pills. 

Right,  old  man  !  if  it's  really  serious, 
First  time  anything  touched  your  heart, 

Fairest  and  purest  and  best  of  girls, 
Tell  us  the  tale — don't  be  mysterious — 
Talking  about  it  will  ease  the  smart ; 
Paint  her  for  me — this  pearl  of  pearls. 

What — not  her  ?  well,  the  deuce  is  in  it ! 
Sorry,  my  boy,  but  it  couldn't  be  : 

No  use  crying  at  milk  that's  spilt. 
Why — I  said  to  her  just  this  minute 

She  accepted  you  ?    Well,  bless  me, 
the  girl  for  a  heartless  jilt. 
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A    BALLADE 
OF   DISAPPOINTMENT. 

MY  powers  are  not  very  great, 

My  intellect  isn't  immense, 
But  I  know  my  unfortunate  state, 

And  I  hope  I  steer  clear  of  pretence. 

Few  men  will  admit  they  are  dense, 
But  I  am  exempt  from  the  rule ; 

I  know  of  my  weakness — and  hence 
I  resolved  not  to  marry  a  fool. 

I  could  never  remember  a  date, 
Or  multiply  shillings  and  pence  : 

I  was  weak  at  Avoirdupois  weight, 
And  awful  at  cubic  contents. 
Geography — where  was  Coblentz  ? 

Or  History — who  was  von  Bruhl  ? 

Then  their  Ouses,  and  Avons,  and  Trents 
— I  resolved  not  to  marry  a  fool. 
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Yes  !  I  thought,  I  must  find  me  a  mate 

Of  knowledge  and  experience, 
Who  shall  keep  my  accounts  pretty  straight 

And  go  round  collecting  my  rents. 

So  I  sought  out  a  woman  of  sense, 
Well  informed — of  the  new  modern  school  \ 

And  I  told  her  my  weaknesses — whence 
I'd  resolved  not  to  marry  a  fool. 

Envoy. 

Prince  !  I'm  truthful,  at  any  expense. 

Her  answer  was  candid,  if  cool : 
"  Although  it  may  cause  some  offence, 

/Ve  resolved  not  to  marry  a  fool." 


ST.    MUNGO-BY-THE-SEA. 

A  GOLFING  LYRIC. 

YE  tell  me  of  your  Southern  links 

Of  Hoylake,  Westward  Ho ! 
Of  Sandwich — which  the  Saxon  thinks 

Good  as  the  world  can  show. 
Pick  out  the  best  that  you  can  find, 

Not  one  of  those  famed  three 
Comes  near  to  equal,  in  my  mind, 

St.  Mungo-by-the-Sea. 

St.  Andrews  is  a  goodly  green, 

North  Berwick  has  some  fame, 
At  Machrehanish  we  have  seen 

Men  play  a  decent  game. 
Carnoustie,  Elie,  Prestwick,  Troon 

Are  fair,  as  you'll  agree, 
But  not  quite  up  to  our  "  auld  toon," 

St.  Mungo-by-the-Sea. 
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The  lies  are  good,  the  greens  are  grand, 

The  hazards  fine  and  fair  ; 
Some  whins,  a  burn  or  two,  and  sand 

Form  bunkers,  here  and  there. 
So  short  the  grass,  so  smooth  the  ground, 

The  ball  runs  far  and  free ; 
Try,  then,  to  do  a  record  round 

St.  Mungo-by-the-Sea. 

To  left  the  whins  lie  stiff  and  strong, 

To  right  the  sad  sea-shore  ; 
Drive  down  the  middle,  straight  and  long, 

No  need  for  cries  of  "  Fore !  " 
No  love-sick  couples  promenade 

Some  ten  yards  from  the  tee  ; 
No  nursemaids,  children,  dogs,  invade 

St.  Mungo-by-the-Sea. 

The  caddies  here  are  gentle  lads, 

Not  dour,  dogmatic  men, 
Who  grumble  till  you  try  their  fads, 

And  don't  seem  happy  then  ; 
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They  can  be  keen,  and  yet  polite, 

And  modest  in  their  fee  : 
Then  visit,  all  who  seek  delight, 

St.  Mungo-by-the-Sea. 

On  other  greens  the  players  swear, 

And  men  their  luck  revile  ; 
Here,  if  they  spend  a  stroke  in  air, 

Our  golfers  merely  smile. 
What  though  they  top  it  with  the  cleek, 

Or  foozle  from  the  tee, 
One  word  alone  you'll  hear  them  speak — 

ST.  MUNGO— by-the-Sea. 
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A   SPRING   VIGNETTE. 

(COUNTRY.) 

FULL  of  a  balmy  freshness  is  the  air, 

The  year  is  young ; 
And,  like  a  playful  child,  sports  everywhere 

New  sights  and  sounds  among. 

The  sunlight  slants  upon  the  budding  trees, 

The  soft  south  wind 
Coaxes  the  slender  shoots  with  fostering  breeze 

To  burst  their  horny  rind. 

The  birds  break  forth  in  song ;  in  every  field 

The  young  lambs  play  ; 
And  down  the  lane,  bashful  but  unconcealed, 

Two  village  lovers  stray. 


n 
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A    SPRING   VIGNETTE. 

(TOWN.) 

BLEAK  is  the  cold  East  wind,  the  chilly  street 

Lies  damp  with  rain  : 
A  day  on  which  to  seek  some  safe  retreat 

Behind  a  window-pane. 

Nothing  but  paint  and  pots  and  ladders  tall, 

And  ruffian  brutes 
Who  decorate  their  strips  of  ugly  wall 

And  bystanders'  spring  suits. 

Look  at  the  dismal  prospect — bleak  and  drear ! 

O  would  that  I 
Could  take  a  train,  and  get  away  from  here, 

Beneath  a  sunnier  sky. 
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AT    A   DANCE. 

(i.)  Male. 

I  WONDER,  now,  if  that  is  she ! 

I  wish  I  had  the  face  to  try  her. 
She  put  initials — let  me  see — 
I  wonder  now.     If  that  is  she, 
She  must  be  quite  annoyed  with  me, 

It's  hardly  worth  it  to  walk  by  her. 
I  wonder,  now,  if  that  is  she  ! 

I  wish  I  had  the  face  to  try  her. 

(ii.)  Female. 

That  is  the  man,  beyond  a  doubt. 

I've  got  him  down  as  "freckles,  sandy." 
I  wonder  if  he'll  find  me  out. 
That  is  the  man — beyond  a  doubt 
He  has  forgot — I'll  go  without — 

He  couldn't  dance,  his  legs  are  bandy. 
That  is  the  man,  beyond  a  doubt. 

I've  got  him  down  as  "  freckles,  sandy." 


TO    LYDIA, 

ON   HER   INVITING  THE  AUTHOR   TO  A 
GARDEN-PARTY. 

L  YDIA,  I  pray  you  cease 

Sending  invitations. 
Leave  an  old  recluse  in  peace 

To  his  meditations. 

I  am  growing  frail  and  old — 
Ask  the  hale  and  hearty  ; 

I  should  catch  a  certain  cold 
At  your  garden-party. 

It  is  years  since  last  we  met — 
Once  I  loved  you  madly  : 

It  were  wiser  to  forget — 
Time  has  changed  me  sadly. 

Has  it  altered  you  as  well  ? 
Are  you  coarser,  fatter  ? 
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It  were  better  not  to  tell, 
Since  it  doesn't  matter. 

Let  me  think  of  you  as  then — 

You  were  sixteen,  barely  ; 
Girls  wear  twice  as  well  as  men, 

Think  it  over  fairly. 

I  am  toothless,  bald,  and  lame, 

Forty  years  above  me  ; 
You  are  doubtless  still  the  same ; 

You  could  never  love  me. 

Freely  I  absolve  your  vow  : 

Go !  it  will  be  better. 
Take  the  good  the  fates  allow  ; 

Love  should  know  no  fetter. 

Think  me  fickle,  if  you  will ; 

You  are  free  to  slight  me. 
Love — my  heart  is  with  you  still, 

Only — don't  invite  me. 


GUI   BONO? 

THEY  might  have  turned  their  backs,  you  say,  and 
fled 

The  foeman's  spear ; 
Through  their  own  folly  they  are  justly  dead, 

Their  path  was  clear. 

And  then  they  threw  their  lives  away  in  vain — 

What  was  the  use  ? 
Unless  their  country  gets  some  solid  gain 

Where's  their  excuse  ? 

Such  valour  in  your  eyes  is  worse  than  none — 

The  men  are  lost ; 
The  errand  they  were  sent  for  still  undone  ; 

What  pays  the  cost  ? 

This  is  the  answer — though  their  blood  was  shed 

In  no  famed  fight, 
Their  death  has  proved  the  old  spirit  is  not  dead 

That  made  our  might. 
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SCHOOL  DAYS. 

HERE  is  the  old  grey  tower,  here  the  meads 
Through  which  we  strolled, 

Unmindful  of  the  world,  its  cares  and  creeds, 
In  days  of  old. 

Dost  thou  remember,  how,  on  summer  eves, 

The  dying  sun 

Peeped  at  us,  blinking  through  the  chequered 
leaves, — 

Our  freedom  won  ? 

And  how  we  sate  and  talked  beneath  the  trees 

As  evening  fell, 
Until  there  sounded,  lingering  on  the  breeze, 

The  chapel  bell  ; 

Or,  arm  in  arm,  we  wandered  by  the  brink 

Of  that  clear  stream, 
That  binds  the  meadows  with  its  silver  link, 

Lost  in  a  dream, — 
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And  spoke  of  subjects  ranging  far  and  wide 

As  boyhood  may, 
Of  love  and  life,  and  that  last  cricket-side, 

And  work  and  play. 

Ah  !  that  was  Friendship.     Not  this  world  again 

Can  e'er  renew 
The  freshness  of  that  bygone  love  ;  in  vain 

We  search  life  through. 


A    BALLADE  OF   LONDON   TOWN. 

LONDON  TOWN,  like  an  o'er-grown  child, 
Stretches  her  limbs  out  everywhere— 

What  she  touches  is  soon  defiled. 
Who  can  marvel  if  strangers  stare 
At  the  smoke  and  dirt  and  the  pungent  air, 

The  fogs  and  the  river — both  mud-brown, — 
The  noise  and  rattle  ?     Yet,  I  declare, 

I'm  not  displeased  to  be  back  in  town. 

Queen  of  Cities — I've  heard  her  styled ; 

And  queen  she  is,  beyond  all  compare : 
Yes  !  we  somehow  get  reconciled  : 

There  may  be  others  more  sweet,  more  fair ; 

But — stroll  in  the  Strand  when  the  gas-lamps 

flare, 
And  hark  to  the  traffic  thundering  down, 

That  is  the  Essence  of  Life  laid  bare, 
And  you'll  be  glad  to  be  back  in  town. 
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Yet — the  country  !     When  spring  is  mild, 

And  the  breeze  is  laden  with  fragrance  rare, 
To  walk  all  day  where  the  flowers  grow  wild, 

And  listen  to  birds  in  the  hedgerows  there ! 

Do  you  remember,  love  ?     I  ne'er 
Saw  such  a  sweet  half-smile,  half-frown, 

As  the  wind  played  soft  with  your  sunlit  hair- 
Am  I  so  glad  to  be  back  in  town? 

Envoy. 

Love — I  left  you  in  tears,  I'll  swear, 

And  I  have  thoughts  that  I  cannot  drown ; 

But  Life  will  banish  a  load  of  care, 

And,  well — I'm  glad  to  be  back  in  town. 
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TO   AN   OLD   FRIEND. 

MY  Pollio,  the  world  grows  bleak, 

And  we  are  growing  older  daily  ; 
No  longer  do  we  think,  or  speak 
So  gaily 

As  when  in  days  of  old  we  sate, 

With  hearts  as  light  as  any  feather, 
And  chatted,  till  the  night  grew  late, 
Together ; 

Or  till,  at  length,  the  ruddy  east 

Would  warn  us  that  the  sun  was  rising  ;- 
Not  that  we  thought  it  then  the  least 
Surprising. 

But  now,  so  staid  and  sober  grown, 

We  do  not  show  much  joy  in  meeting  ; 
In  fact,  'tis  something  cool,  I  own, 
Our  greeting. 
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Why  is  it  ?     Did  you  find  me  out 

In  some  mean,  underhand  evasion, 
Or  did  I  horsewhip  you  without 
Occasion  ? 

Did  you  invent  some  false  report, 

Or  was  it  that  our  wives  were  jealous  ?— 
No  !  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort 
Befell  us. 

Tis  just  that  men  are  so  engrossed 
In  getting  rich  or  keeping  thrifty, 
That  Friendship  must  give  up  the  ghost 
At  fifty. 
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THE   MISTAKE. 

I  WONDER  why  she  turned  her  head 

Just  as  I  turned  and  caught  her  eye : 
And  then  she  blushed  a  rosy  red — 
I  wonder  why ! 

If  there  had  been  no  others  nigh 

I  might  have — but  it's  best  unsaid — 
But  still  I  might  have Shall  I  try  ? 

"  Confound  you,  sir !  look  where  you  tread  !  " 

How  they  do  shove,  these  passers-by ! 
By  Jove  !  I  heard  her  call  him  "Fred!" 
I  wonder  why ! 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

(L)  VANQUISHED. 

I  KNOW  I  was  right, 

But  I  hadn't  a  reason  ; 
He  could  argue  all  night — 
I  know  I  was  right : 
He  was  d d  impolite, 

But  there's  nothing  to  seize  on  ; 
I  know  I  was  right, 

But  I  hadn't  a  reason. 

(ii.)  THE  VICTOR. 

Why,  the  man  is  a  fool ! 

I  was  personal — slightly  ; 
If  he  cannot  keep  cool, 
Why,  the  man  is  a  fool ! 
It  was  always  my  rule 

Not  to  talk  too  politely. 
Why,  the  man  is  a  fool ! 

I  was  personal,  slightly. 
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SONNET  TO  AN  EDITOR 

ON   HIS  ACCEPTING  ONE  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  MSS. 

THRICE  happy  mortal,  whom  a  kindly  Fate, 
In  pity  for  our  woes,  hath  set  on  high, 
One  of  a  thousand,  that  thou  may'st  descry 

The  talent  which  so  few  can  estimate  ! 

Thine  be  it  ever  thus  to  separate 

Evil  from  good  with  swift  discerning  eye, 
With  wholesome  food  the  public  to  supply, 

And  cast  the  trash  of  blockheads  to  the  grate. 

So  when  thou  diest,  which  the  gods  forefend, 
And  if  our  fame  by  then  has  widely  spread, 
As  some  foresee  (we  should  not  be  surprised), 

Then  may  some  common  laudatory  friend 
Rear  up  an  epitaph  above  thy  head — 
"  Here  lies  the  first  his  worth  who  recognized  !  " 


III. 
TO  HIS  BROTHER  POETS. 


AD  POETAS  MINORES. 

YE  poets,  who  will  ever  sing 

Of  Love  and  all  her  stale  conceits, 
Desist,  this  humbler  bard  entreats, 

And  strike  some  newer,  livelier  string. 

The  greatest  singers  in  the  land 

Have  sung  that  tune,  and  sung  it  well  ; 
They've  told  us  all  there  was  to  tell, 

Why  should  you  try  your  'prentice  hand  ? 

Why  labour  on  in  such  a  field, 

Whose  crop  was  reaped  long  years  ago  ? 

Attend  to  me,  and  I  will  show 
Soil  that  shall  give  a  goodlier  yield. 

Foredoomed  to  failure,  you  abuse 
A  heartless  world,  and  yet  there  lies 
A  mine  of  wealth  before  your  eyes, 

Could  you  but  tame  your  fiery  muse. 
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Come,  sink  your  pride,  and  raise  anew 
A  brighter  song,  a  gayer  strain ; 
Tell  us  of  Drugs  to  cure  our  pain, 

Deck  them  with  praises,  false  or  true. 

Hymn  to  us  Pills  and  Soap  and  Scent ! 
Go,  twang  the  harp,  and  bang  the  lyre, 
And  temper  your  poetic  fire 

To  penning  an  Advertisement. 

Tempt  not  the  ancient,  hackneyed  lays 
Of  gallant  knight  and  loving  maid  ; 
Learn  as  the  maxim  of  your  trade 

"  That  work  is  best  which  highest  pays." 
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A   REMONSTRANCE. 

AH  !  that  we  lived,  as  many  a  bard 

Has  sung  before,  in  older  days 

Before  the  race  had  grown  so  hard 

For  poets'  bays. 

For,  ere  the  world  had  learned  to  write, 

Or  publishers  to  read  with  care, 
Some  firm,  not  too  exacting,  might 
Have  tried  our  ware. 

And  casual  readers  might  have  glanced 
Through  even  this  our  humble  page, 
Ere  education  had  advanced 
To  such  a  stage. 

But  now — the  poet  writes  his  lay, 

And  commentators  crowd  like  flies 
And  hail  him  greatest  of  the  day 
Who  sense  defies. 
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And  so  the  student  burns  his  oil, 

And  nightly  racks  his  weary  brain, 
T  unravel  each  involved  coil 
That  should  be  plain. 

And  would  not  waste — so  keen  his  pride — 

A  mere  half-hour  on  one  whose  song 
Had  this  great  fault — not  if  he  tried 
Could  he  go  wrong. 
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A  BALLADE  OF  MODERN  VERSE. 

Is  it  an  age  of  greed  and  gain — 

An  age  unsuited  to  empty  purses  ? 
When  no  one's  honour  is  free  from  stain, 

And  ruined  men  fill  the  air  with  curses  ? 

Possibly  so — but,  to  my  mind,  worse  is 
This  profusion  of  poets'  woes, 

Poured  forth  daily  in  dreary  verses. 
Why  do  they  do  it  ?     Goodness  knows ! 

First  comes  Jones,  with  his  note  of  pain 

Funeral  trappings,  coffins,  hearses, 
Slow,  weird  lines  with  a  sad  refrain — 

Not  one  glimmer  the  dark  disperses. 

Then  there's  Robinson,  still  he  nurses 
That  old  flame  of  his — Jeanie,  Rose, 

Cynthia,  Lydia  flood  his  verses  : 
Why  does  he  do  it  ?     Goodness  knows ! 
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Why  do  they  choose  a  minor  strain  ? 

We  were  glad  of  the  smallest  mercies. 
Something,  at  least,  not  quite  insane, — 

Classical  trifles — Sirens,  Circes, — 

Something  that  new  and  bright  and  terse  is 
.   (Like  this  jingle,  or,  better,  prose), 

That  might  pay  them ;  but  serious  verses ! 
Why  do  they  do  it  ?    Goodness  knows ! 

Envoy. 

I  give  it  up.     If  it  reimburses 

Poets  to  publish  their  books — here  goes  ! 
But,  seeing  most  pay  to  print  their  verses, 

Why  do  they  do  it  ?    Goodness  knows ! 
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LITERATURE! 

WRITE  what  you  like — the  classic  touch 
Is  something  out  of  date  to-day  ; 

We  do  not  value  essays  much, 
And  stylish  language  doesn't  pay. 

Be  not  concerned  to  polish  up 

The  prose  or  verse  your  fancy  spells, 

Just  pour  your  soul  into  the  cup,    x 

Give  to  the  world  what  chance  compels ! 

The  file,  the  nine  laborious  years, 
The  careful  maxims  Horace  taught, 

Are  well  enough  for  cultured  Peers, 
But  for  the  struggling  writer,  naught. 

Consider !  you  must  live,  my  lad  ; 

The  senseless  public  has  to  buy. 
What  do  they  care  for  good  or  bad  ? 

Let  it  be  Smart  and  Brisk  and  Spry. 
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Give  them  a  story  up  to  date, 

With  characters  all  drawn  from  life, 

Not  flattered  either, — books  of  late 
Are  bound  to  paint  a  faithless  wife. 

Choose,  then,  your  model — let  her  be 
Well-known  to  all  who  scan  Debrett, 

Loud-voiced,  and  coarse  in  repartee, 
— Tis  common  in  the  highest  set. 

Slang  that  would  shame  a  schoolboy's  tongue 
Should  give  her  lips  an  added  grace, — 

The  public  loves  to  rove  among 
These  hybrids  of  an  unknown  race. 

Could  I  but  write  this  sort  of  thing 
My  publishers,  that  curse,  might  bless. 

They  care  not  much  for  what  I  sing  : 
These  are  the  works  that  spell  Success. 
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NOT   MINE   TO   SING. 


NOT  mine  to  sing  the  spirit-stirring  lay ! 

The  clash  of  arms,  the  hard  endeavouring 
Of  bold  heroic  souls  are,  so  they  say, 
Not  mine  to  sing. 

A  slender  chaplet  from  the  woods  I  bring, 

A  posy  for  my  Love — a  sprig  of  May, 
A  few  wild  flowerets  of  early  spring — 

Tis  all  I  try, — if  poets  of  to-day 

Care  not  to  harp  upon  so  slight  a  string, 
Let  them  pursue  their  undisturbed  way, 
Not  mine,  to  sing. 
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BALLADE   OF 
THE    BUSINESS-LIKE    POET. 

A  MERCHANT  stood  by  his  warehouse  door, 

And  frowned  as  his  numerous  bales  he  scanned. 
"  How  shall  I  clear  them  ?  "—he  cried,  and  swore 

(They  were  fancy  goods  of  a  third-rate  brand). 

Then,  as  he  pondered,  he  brought  his  hand 
Suddenly  down  on  his  bended  knee — 

This  was  the  answer  his  genius  planned — 
"  Give  them  away  with  a  pound  of  tea." 

The  man  got  rid  of  his  worthless  store 

— Rubbish  for  which  there  was  no  demand, — 
And  still,  as  his  wealth  grew  more  and  more, 

The  rumour  spread  like  a  flame  that's  fanned  ; 

Until  at  length,  with  the  numerous  band 
Who  must  be  rich  whatever  they  be, 

This  was  the  motto  throughout  the  land — 
"  Give  it  away  with  a  pound  of  tea ! " 
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Now,  we  Poets,  you  know,  deplore 

Mercantile  trickery,  sugar  and  sand, 
And  I've  never  stooped  to  such  ways  before. 

Art  should  be  sacred,  a  deodand. 

Still,  money  is  scarce — you  can  understand  ? 
Once,  as  I  wondered,  the  thought  struck  me, 

Here  is  a  maxim  one  might  expand — 
"  Give  it  away  with  a  pound  of  tea." 

Envoy. 

Grocer  of  mine,  in  the  roaring  Strand, 
Here  are  my  Poems,  net  two-and-three, 

Buy  an  Edition — it  would  be  grand — 
And  give  it  away,  with  a  pound  of  tea. 
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AN    INVOCATION. 

MUSES  ?     Well— I  have  never  done 
Much  in  the  way  of  an  Invocation  ; 

Save  now  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  fun, 
Just  as  a  Classical  Recreation. 

My  stream  of  song  flows  easy  enough — 
Turbid  a  little,  sometimes,  perhaps, 

But  good  strong  sustenance,  plain  plum-duff, 
None  of  your  French  indigestion-traps. 

And  then  these  Muses — long  out  of  date, 
Excellent  females  of  course,  no  doubt ! 

But — years  since  they  followed  a  fashion-plate, 
'Twere  hardly  decent  to  drag  them  out. 

Nine  old  ladies,  and  spinsters  too, 
Grave  and  spectacled,  age  uncertain, 

Haven't  they  worked  long  enough,  think  you  ? 
Isn't  it  time  to  drop  the  curtain  ? 
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What !   Terpsichore,  dancing  yet  ? 

No,  such  lightness  I  can't  encourage. 
And,  Erato,  time  you  should  forget 

Those  love-ditties  of  yours,  at  your  age. 

True,  Melpomene  's  fairly  quiet, 

Clio  at  times  has  a  sober  fit, 
Urania,  too,  I  can't  deny  it, 

Calliope,  possibly,  I  admit. 

But  you,  Thalia Well,  that  will  do. 

I  know  you'd  stay  with  the  rest,  unasked. 
But  since  these  poets  keep  begging  you, 

You  think  it  your  duty  to  come  out,  masked. 

For  some  there  are,  Poets  self-defined, 

Brain  so  barren  and  wit  so  staid, 
That  they  can't  construct  a  verse  to  their  mind 

Without  invoking  the  Muses'  aid. 

But  men  like  me,  who  can  jog  along 
In  a  sort  of  cantering  measure,  thus 
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Well — we  don't  like  it ;  it  may  be  wrong 
Non  disputandum  de  gustibus. 

'Tis  not  quite  fair  from  our  point  of  view, 
Time  they  rested  ;  besides,  what  credit  or 

Profit 's  to  come  from  that  ancient  crew  ? 
We  modern  bards  should  invoke — an  Editor. 


IV. 

DYSPEPTICA 
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A  BALLADE  OF  DESPONDENCY. 

THE  Autumn  leaves  come  fluttering  down, 

The  raindrops  on  my  window  smite  ; 
I  wonder  why  I  came  to  town 

Instead  of  waiting  till  to-night  ? 

Old  Robinson  was  most  polite, 
He  kept  on  asking  me  to  stay. 

Fool  that  I  was  ! — it  serves  me  right. 
There's  something  wrong  with  me  to-day. 

The  very  heavens  seem  to  frown, 

October's  put  the  sun  to  flight, 
The  streets  are  wet  enough  to  drown 

All  recollections  of  delight. 

I  never  was  a  Sybarite, 
But  it's  the  devil,  I  must  say  ; 

This  weather  is  infernal,  quite, 
And  something's  wrong  with  me  to-day. 
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I  meant  to  struggle  for  renown. 

A  name  in  letters,  come  what  might ; 
But  London  fogs  are  thick  and  brown, 

And  I've  no  stomach  for  the  fight. 

My  images  are  tame  and  trite, 
And  all  my  fancy's  gone  astray. 

Yes  !  things  are  in  a  pretty  plight — 
There's  something  wrong  with  me  to-day. 

Envoy. 

Love  !  I  would  fain  a  verse  indite 
As  merry  as  the  birds  in  May  ; 

But  this  is  all  I'm  fit  to  write—- 
There's something  wrong  with  me  to-day. 
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SONNET 

TO  A  REJECTED  MANUSCRIPT. 

O  THOU  that  comest  like  a  battered  barque 
To  harbour  aye  returning,  swift  or  slow, 
With  naught,  for  all  thy  voyages,  to  show  ! 

"  Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark  " — 

Thou,  of  my  manuscripts  the  patriarch, 
What  doom  is  this  that  forceth  thee  to  go 
Like  some  dead  leaf,  blown  aimless  to  and  fro, 

Attempting  every  magazine  of  mark  ? 

Hence !  I  am  sickened  of  thee,  and  the  note 
Thou  bringest  with  thee,  lithographed,  to  tell 
Th'  inevitable  doom  I  know  so  well. 

Hope  winged  my  pen  when  first  those  lines  I  wrote ; 
Full  fifty  times  I've  sent  thee  to  the  post, 
Once  more — and,  if  that  fails,  give  up  the  ghost. 
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TO    LYDIA, 

ON   HER  DEMANDING  SOME  VERSES   FOR  HER 
ALBUM. 

MY  Lydia,  and  art  thou  sad  ? 

And  dost  thou  ask  another  rhyme  ? 
Pleased  should  I  be  at  any  time 

To  make  thee  glad ; 
But — well-a-day — the  task  is  hard, 
And  wit  grows  dull,  and  this  poor  bard 
Is  past  his  prime. 

Yes !     Art  is  long,  but  I  am  old  ; 
It  takes  me  hours  to  write  a  verse — 
I  would  not  try  it  for  a  purse 

Of  minted  gold: 

Yet,  since  thou  askest  me,  sweet  maid, 
Once  more  the  tricks  of  my  poor  trade 
I  must  rehearse. 
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Arise,  my  Pegasus,  once  more, 

Arise,  and  spread  thine  eagle  wings ! 
See  if  we  cannot  write  of  things 

As  once  of  yore 

When  rhymes  came  ready  to  the  pen. 
Ah  me !  with  lighter  fingers  then 
We  plucked  the  strings. 

But  now  the  harp  has  lost  her  tone, 
The  lyric  age  has  passed  away, 
I  cannot  sing  a  cheerful  lay  ; — 

This  dreary  drone 
Is  all,  my  sweet,  that  I  can  find. 
Perhaps  the  Muse  may  be  more  kind 
Some  other  day. 


A    SUMMER   EVENING. 

SOMETIMES,  when  at  the  close  of  day 
The  slow  sun  sets  behind  the  trees, 
And  cooler  grows  the  summer  breeze. 

My  pensive  soul,  but  now  so  gay, 

Takes  on  a  russet  coat  again, 

And  dreams  in  sober  sadness,  till, 
The  night  air  striking  rather  chill, 

I  go  indoors,  and  take  my  pen, 

And  write  me  love-songs,  plaintive  lays 
Marked  with  a  sadness  all  their  own,, 
A  long-drawn  melancholy  moan 

Of  blighted  hopes  and  parted  ways. 

But  now,  alas  !  I  sit  oppressed  ; 
So  dark  my  fancy,  I  can  write 
Of  nothing  save  Eternal  Night ; 

Something  lies  heavy  on  my  chest. 
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Materialistic  views  to  hold — 
But  I  remember  how  I  ate 
Salmon  and  tart  for  lunch.  And  yet 

A  salmon  should  not  hurt  me,  cold  ! 

Time  was  when  I  could  eat  at  will. 

Ah  me !  the  happy  far-off  days, 

When  in  the  richest  Mayonnaise 
No  terrors  lurked — I  ate  my  fill ; 

Or  cucumber  or  toasted  cheese. 
The  lobster  and  the  crab  were  mine, 
Washed  down  by  draughts  of  various  wine — 

Now  aught  but  whiskey  disagrees. 

Soda  and  Scotch But,  as  I  said, 

I  feel  so  melancholy  now, 

I  can't  write  verses  anyhow, 
And  yet  I  must,  to  earn  my  bread. 

The  paltry  pittance  must  be  won. 
Think  of  it,  ye  who  plough  the  fields, 
Whose  toil  both  health  and  profit  yields  I 

Mine  often  brings,  when  all  is  done, 
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Naught  but  an  editorial  snub. 

"  Declined  with  thanks,"  the  idiots  write. 

"  With  thanks  "—'tis  certainly  polite  ; 
But  they  don't  pay  me — there's  the  rub  ! 

Ah  me !  thou  fatal  fish,  and  thou 
Compact  of  gooseberries  and  cream 
And  cunning  paste,  light  as  a  dream — 

I  can't  write  any  more  just  now. 


V. 

THE  MAN  OF  FEELING. 
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ON    HIS   TWENTY-FIRST 
BIRTHDAY. 

COME,  thou,  the  years  are  flying  fast, 
With  rapid  wing  the  years  are  flying, 

And  soon,  like  leaves  before  the  blast, 
Our  fairest  hopes  will  flutter,  dying. 

Come,  while  the  flame  yet  brightly  burns  ; 

Come,  ere  the  cautious  heart  grows  colder ; 
For  backward  still  the  fancy  turns 

From  thoughts  of  love  as  men  get  older. 

Wait  not  till  we  are  sober  grown, 

And  done  with  balls,  and  sick  of  dances  : 

Each  year,  till  thou  become  mine  own, 
Is  one  more  year  of  wasted  chances. 

Aye !  twenty  years  is  old  enough, 
At  twenty-five  there  comes  a  leaven 
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Of  soberness,  and  sad  the  stuff 

That  men  call  love  at  twenty-seven. 


Dear,  I  have  never  seen  thy  face, 
But  sure  I  am  thy  face  is  charming. 

It  may  be  plain — in  any  case 

The  thought  is  not  the  least  alarming. 

For  when  I  love,  and  love  I  must, 

I'm  not  of  those  who  keep  on  changing. 

So  come ! — before  my  feelings  rust. 
Preliminaries  need  arranging. 

Ah  !  sweet  Amanda,  absent  fair, 

This  heart,  that  knows  not  e'en  thy  title, 

Is  wasting  on  the  desert  air 

A  love  that  finds  no  fit  requital. 
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COULD   SHE    BUT   GUESS. 

COULD  she  but  guess  the  secret  here — 

The  secret  I  would  fain  confess — 
What  would  she  do,  poor  little  dear, 
Could  she  but  guess  ? 

I  wonder.     Would  she  feign  distress, 

Or  would  she  feel  it — she's  sincere, — 
Or  might  she  shyly  murmur  "  Yes  "  ? 

The  deuce  !  'tis  out !     My  whole  career 

Lies  in  her  hands  to  blast  or  bless. 
That  comes  of  trifling  with  a  mere 

"  Could  she  but  guess." 
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AURA   VENI  ! 

AM  AND  Ay  whom  as  yet — 
Much  though  I  wish  that  happy  hour  to  come — 

I  ne'er  have  met, 

Wandering  in  many  lands,  away  from  home : 
For  far  I  go,  and  wide, 

To  seek  my  fair ; 

But,  though  I  search  for  thee  on  every  side, 
Thou  art  not  there. 

Anon  it  seems 
Some  feature  of  thee  flashes  on  my  sight ; 

Or  in  the  silent  night 
I  catch  some  glimmer  of  thee  in  my  dreams  ; 

Or  passing  by 
The  crowded  street,  some  chance  look  brings  to  mind 

That  form  that  I 
Still  seek,  and  seeking  ever  fail  to  find. 
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When  did  I  know  thee,  when  ? 
Some  former  life  we  lived  long  years  ago, 

I  loved  thee  then, 
And  thou  wast  plighted  to  me,  well  I  know — 

And  so  thy  sweet 
Sad  face  must  haunt  me,  till  once  more  again 

Perchance  we  meet, 
And  thy  dear  presence  lighten  me  of  pain. 
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THOU   LOVEST   ME. 

THOU  lovest  me — by  many  a  hidden  sign 
Thou  teachest  me  to  think  thy  heart  is  mine ; 

But,  though  I  see 

The  precious  secret,  still  with  fond  delay 
I  dare  not  ask  thee  that  one  word  to  say — 

Thou  lovest  me. 

Thou  lovest  me — and  yet,  it  might  befall, 
Were  I  to  stake  on  one  chance  word  my  all, 

And  urge  my  plea, 

Some  evil  hap  might  make  thee  answer  "  Nay  " 
Despite  thyself,  although  'tis  clear  as  day 

Thou  lovest  me. 


THOU    LOV'ST   ME    NOT. 

THOU  lov'st  me  not— and  yet  I  may  not  go ! 
That  all  the  world  my  servitude  may  know 

Thou  keepest  me. 

I  am  content — so  I  have  leave  to  stay 
I  would  endure  for  ever  and  a  day 

Thy  slave  to  be. 

Thou  lov'st  me  not — and  yet,  such  love  is  mine, 
I  cherish  hope  where  others  would  repine  ; 

And  so  I  wait 

Till  false  security  should  careless  grow, 
As  waits  without  some  citadel  the  foe 

To  storm  the  gate. 


AH!    ONCE    I    DREAMED. 

AH  !  once  I  dreamed  of  happiness  divine, 

Love  that  could  never  cease,  for  one  who  seemed 
An  angel  sent  to  be  care's  anodyne— 
Ah !  once  I  dreamed. 

Where  is  the  sun  that  erst  so  brightly  beamed  ? 
Dark  are  the  heavens  now,  scentless  the  pine, 
And  all  life's  promised  glory  unredeemed. 

For  thou  art  dead  !     Sudden,  without  a  sign 

Came    envious    Death,   and    shattered   all    we 

schemed. 

Alone  is  left  thy  Memory — that  is  mine. 
Ah !  once  I  dreamed. 


LOST   OPPORTUNITIES. 

How  soon  it  went — that  week  or  so 

That  you  and  I  together  spent ! 
How  charming,  too,  it  was ! — but  oh ! 
How  soon  it  went ! 

When  I  consider  what  I  meant 
To  say  and  do,  a  month  ago, 
I  feel  oppressed  with  discontent. 

Why  was  I  so  absurdly  slow 

To  seize  the  chances  fortune  sent  ?- 
'Twas'all  so  sweet  I  did  not  know 
How  soon  it  went. 
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TO   LYDIA, 

ON   HER  RETURNING  FROM  A  TOUR  ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 

L  YDIA  is  coming  home, 

From  her  journey  all  the  sweeter. 
Whither  has  she  been — to  Rome, 
Paris,  or  the  Puy  de  Dome  ? 

Let  me  find  a  dainty  metre 

Fit  to  greet  her, 
Lydia  is  coming  home. 

Let  me  write  a  humble  rhyme, 

And  upon  her  door-post  pin  it. 
Coming  from  a  foreign  clime, 
Lydia  shall  lose  no  time 
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Finding  out  the  beauties  in  it — 

.  Not  a  minute  ; 
I  shall  welcome  her  in  rhyme. 

Shall  I  paint  her  to  the  sight, 

As  a  goddess  home  returning  ? 
Say,  the  crescent  queen  of  night, 
Though  her  cold  refulgent  light 

Could  not  set  all  hearts  a-burning 

With  that  yearning 
Such  as  Lydia  excite. 

Captives  follow  in  her  train, 

Captives  drawn  from  every  nation  ; 

If  themselves  at  home  remain 

She,  regardless  of  their  pain, 

Packs  their  hearts  for  exportation. 
All  creation 

Bows  beneath  her  loving  reign. 

Can  I  hope  to  find  a  place 
'Mid  the  crowds  that  come  to  meet  her  ? 
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If  I  find  but  standing  space, 
I  must  summon  heart  of  grace, 
I  must  risk  it,  and  entreat  her, 

When  I  greet  her, 
For  a — cousinly — embrace. 
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THE   DROWSY   LOVER. 

SWEET,  let  thy  skilful  fingers  frame 

A  tune  upon  the  lyre, 
While  I  sit  gazing  on  my  flame 
Beside  the  fire. 

Sing  me,  I  pray,  some  gentle  song 
That  speaks  of  love  and  peace, 
And  do  not  marvel,  if,  ere  long, 
My  talk  should  cease. 

For,  eyes  and  ears  together  lulled 

By  beauty  such  as  thine, 
I  droop,  as  droops  the  diner,  dulled 
By  too  much  wine. 

Sleep  is  the  compliment  I  pay ! 

Accept  it,  sweet,  as  such  ; 
Nor  frown,  if,  dozing  while  you  play, 
I  snore  too  much. 


TO   LYDIA, 

WHO   HESITATES  TO   GIVE  HIM  AN  ANSWER. 

BID  me  despair,  and  I  will  go 

Where  love  may  seek  a  maiden  kinder, 
And  wander  through  a  world  of  woe 
Until  I  find  her. 

Or  bid  me  hope,  and  let  me  stay, 

And  round  thy  perfumed  presence  linger, 
And  press  a  ring,  perhaps,  some  day 
Upon  thy  finger. 

But  speak !  and  let  me  know  my  fate. 

Bid  me  do  one  thing  or  the  other. 
I  have  a  mind  to  be  thy  mate, 
But  not  "thy  brother." 


TO   CELIA. 

AH  !  Celia,  could  I  ever  find 

A  season  when  thy  charming  face 

Were  free  from  laughter,  and  thy  mind 
But  serious  for  a  minute's  space, — 

Could  I  but  see  thee  sadly  sweet, 
Thy  spirits  dimmed,  thy  mien  depressed,. 

So  that,  for  once,  thou  did'st  not  treat 
This  world  as  one  colossal  jest, — 

Or  if  thy  soul,  to  anger  stirred 

Would  flash  defiance  through  those  eyes 
So  wide  awake  to  things  absurd, 

So  blind  to  life's  realities  ; — 

In  short,  if  miracles  befell, 

And  thou  wert  other  than  thou  art, — 
Then  might  I  nerve  myself  to  tell 

The  secret  of  a  lover's  heart. 
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But,  as  things  are,  I  must  confess 
I  do  not  care  to  show  my  hand 

To  one  who'd  laugh  at  the  distress 
She  caused,  but  could  not  understand. 
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LINES   TO   A   COQUETTE. 

SWEET  dimpled  mouth  and  dancing  eyes  ! 

Sweet  rippling  peal  of  harmless  laughter  f 
Come,  tell  me,  Lydia,  what's  the  prize 
You're  after  ? 

What  callow  youngster,  fresh  from  school,— 

What  curled  and  scented  man  of  fashion 
Have  you  designed  for  your  next  fool 
Of  passion  ? 

I  know  you,  Lydia,  and  your  wiles, 

And  how  you  fain  would  have  us  dancing 
A  set  of  puppets,  at  your  smiles 
Entrancing. 

How  often  have  you  spread  for  me 

The  gilded  net  I  see  extended 
For  some  fresh  victim — soon  to  be 
Suspended  ? 


VERSES,   SUGGESTED  AND   ORIGINAL. 

When  custom  makes  his  presence  stale 

As  one  more  scalp  to  deck  your  dwelling, 
How  many  will  that  make  ? — the  tale 
Is  swelling. 

Come,  Lydia,  a  truce  to  fun 

And  let  me  speak  in  solemn  warning, 
How  will  it  pay  when  years  have  run — 
Your  scorning  ? 

When  wrinkles  line  the  weary  brow, 

And  eyes  are  dim  and  hair  is  thinning, 
You  may  not  find  your  wiles,  I  trow, 
So  winning. 

Sweet  maid,  repent ;  there  still  is  time  : 

Choose  some  one,  Dick,  or  Tom,  or  Harry, 
Take  the  advice  of  this  poor  rhyme, 
And  marry. 
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FORGIVE   ME,   SWEET! 

FORGIVE  me !  sweet — I  saw  thy  face 
Just  for  one  moment  in  the  street ; 
And  now,  of  course,  I'm  in  disgrace- 
Forgive  me,  sweet ! 

I  rather  thought  that  we  should  meet 
In  some  such  compromising  place 
Just  when  I'd  promised  Rose  a  treat. 

And  dost  thou  think  my  conduct  base  ? 

It  was  a  little  indiscreet — 
What  can  I  say  to  meet  the  case  ? 
Forgive  me — sweet  ? 
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SONG. 

TO  CYNTHIA. 

WHEN  Spring  with  all  her  bounteous  store 

Decks  out  the  world  in  green, 
And  hedge  and  hawthorn  bloom  once  more, 

Where  black  the  twigs  have  been, — 
When  summer  suns  do  gild  the  skies 

In  roseate  majesty, 
Thy  beauty,  sweet,  doth  fill  mine  eyes, 

And  shine  in  all  I  see. 

When  harvesters  bind  up  the  sheaves, 

And  pile  the  stacks  with  corn, — 
When  Autumn  sears  the  falling  leaves, 

And  chills  with  frost  the  morn,— 
When  winter's  stormy  gales  arise 

To  lash  the  angry  sea, 
Thy  beauty,  sweet,  doth  fill  mine  eyes, 

And  make  it  Spring  for  me. 
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HER  PRETTY  FACE. 

HER  pretty  face — it  haunts  me  yet — 

A  vision  nothing  can  displace  : 
I  could  not,  if  I  tried,  forget 
Her  pretty  face. 

What  was  it  made  the  picture's  grace 
So  sweetly  winning  ?     I  have  met 
Some  who  seemed  fairer — for  a  space,- 

But  soon  I  saw,  without  regret, 

That  they  were  nowhere  in  the  race ; 
Upon  my  heart  for  seal  is  set 
Her  pretty  face. 


ii 
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THE   CONSTANT   LOVER. 

Tis  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 

My  Julia,  since  first  my  passion 
Declared  itself — I  strung  your  bow, 

For  archery  was  then  the  fashion. 

And  every  time  you  hit  the  bull 

(Which,  to  say  truth,  was  none  too  often), 
I  felt  my  brimming  heart  was  full, 

And  wondered  when  your  own  would  soften. 

Years  passed,  and  we  to  croquet  turned, 

And  still  on  my  uneasy  pallet 
I  tossed,  while  all  my  fancy  burned 

With  dreams  of  stick,  and  cage,  and  mallet. 

Lawn-tennis  next  your  mind  engaged. 

Ah !  when  I  heard  your  sweet  voice  saying, 
"  Love-all,"  my  hopeful  heart  presaged 

Some  good  might  come  of  all  this  playing. 
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Anon  we  drave  the  milk-white  ball 
From  sandy  tee  to  sandier  bunker, 

I  could  not  see  the  fun  at  all, 

But  you  were  keen  as  any  younker. 

Last — but  I  have  some  proper  pride — 
And  now  you're  colder  than  an  icicle, 

Because  I  said  I  would  not  ride 
With  you  upon  a  tandem  bicycle. 
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TO  LYDIA,   PLAYING  THE  PIANO. 

So  light  thy  fairy  fingers  touch 
The  docile  instrument,  we  seem 

To  hear  some  far-off  measure,  such 
As  fairies  play  us  in  a  dream. 

The  tender  chords  so  true,  so  neat, 
The  rippling  notes  that  faultless  fall, 

The  crisp  arpeggio — all  are  sweet, 
But  thou  the  sweetest  of  them  all. 

Let  others  rave  of  Rubinstein 
Or  Paderewski,  far-famed  Pole, 

I  care  not !  one  slight  piece  of  thine 
Stirs  sweeter  music  in  my  soul. 

Is  not  thy  partial  critic  fair  ? 

I  cannot  tell ;  howe'er  it  be, 
No  master  plays  so  sweet  an  air 

As  that  my  mistress  plays  for  me. 


VI. 

A   SATIRICAL  FRAGMENT. 
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THE   LADY   BICYCLIST. 

ALL-CONQUERING  sex!  can  nothing  now  with- 
stand 

The  grasping  fingers  of  your  dainty  hand  ? 
Is  there  no  corner  where  the  unhappy  male 
Can  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace  and  drink  his  ale  ? 
Amused  he  saw  you,  when  the  age  was  young,      5 
Scaling  the  ladder,  progress,  rung  by  rung  : 
He  smiled  at  first  to  watch  your  awkward  gait, 
The  clinging  gown  that  prophesied  your  fate  : — 
"  Hampered  by  such  conventions,  who  could  rise  ? " 
You    heard,   and    changed    his    mirth    to    mute 
surprise :  10 

"  Since  skirts  would  seem  a  bar  to  our  success. 
Drop  them,"  you  cried,  "  for  reasonable  dress. 
Shake  off  fell  Fashion,  leave  all  female  fears, 
And  soar,  bifurcate,  to  be  man's  compeers." 

Ah  me  !  the  woeful  change  from  former  days,  1 5 
When  to  look  pretty  was  your  highest  praise  ; 
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When  still  in  sweet  obedience  you  trod, 

Responsive  to  your  parents'  slightest  nod. 

In  early  years,  perhaps,  allowed  to  play 

With  chosen  friends  for  some  two  hours  a  day,  20 

Awhile  you  romped,  but  soon  a  time  has  come 

When  useful  duties  must  be  learned  at  home. 

"  Sweet  seventeen  " — you  could  not  be  allowed 

To  mingle  longer  with  the  common  crowd. 

"My  dear,  that  is  not  ladylike,"  they  said,  25 

And  straight  you  took  to  fancy-work  instead. 

With  willing  hands  you  crochet'd,  knitted,  spun, 

The  while  your  brothers  blistered  in  the  sun, 

Content  to  let  them  race  along  the  sward, 

A  milk-and-white  complexion  your  reward.         30 

Now — scarlet,  freckled,  brown  as  any  boy, 

In  manly  sports  you  find  your  only  joy, 

And,  while  astounded  parents  gape  aghast, 

And  even  cousins  think  you  rather  fast, 

All  thoughts  of  maiden  modesty  dismissed,          35 

You  blossom  forth — a  Lady  Bicyclist ! 

Mark  how,  by  slow  gradations,  gently  rose 
The  fair  antagonist  to  meet  her  foes. 
Nemo  repente — nor  at  one  fell  swoop 
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Did  Cycles  follow  on  the  Croquet-hoop.  40 

See  first  Lawn-tennis  all  her  thoughts  engage : 
How  easy  the  descent  to  that  first  stage ! 
"Love,  Deuce,  and  Vantage" — so  the  jargon  ran, 
How  sweet,  how  daring,  and  how  like  a  man ! 
The  tender  maid,  soon  braver  grown,  no  more     45 
Feigns  inability  to  keep  the  score, 
No  more  aloft  she  scoops  th'  unwilling  ball, 
But  drives,  half-volleys,  smashes  one  and  all : 
Till,  not  content  a  minor  part  to  play, 
A  Ladies'  Championship  affronts  the  day.  50 

To  Cricket  next  her  veering  fancy  turns  ; 
That  voted  dull,  anon  for  Golf  she  burns. 
Golf,  with  its  sad  delights  and  sober  mien, 
With  pretty  bunkers  dotting  all  the  green — 
Pleasant  —  and   yet,    when    rain    comes    pelting 
down,  55 

To  go  on  playing  in  a  nice  new  gown, 
With  feet  all  wet  and  hair  gone  out  of  curl, 
Is  this  the  ideal  pastime  for  a  girl  ? 
"  Try  something  brisker,"  quoth  the  ardent  maid  ; 
And  straight  her  fickle  mind  to  Football  strayed.  60 
Small  wonder  that  suggestion  had  a  boom — 
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Think  of  the  chances  for  a  neat  costume  ! 
The  notion  takes — behold  !  a  dress  is  bought, 
A  club  is  founded,  and  a  captain  caught, 

Then  ho !  for  freedom 

Faith  !  it  was  a  sight.     65 
The  roughs  of  London  flocked  to  see  the  fight. 
Their  limbs  in  dainty  garments  half-revealed, 
Some  two  and  twenty  damsels  take  the  field  : 
The  ball  is  placed,  the  whistle  blown,  and  then 
They  trot  half  up  the  course  and  back  again.       70 
At  length  some  daring  maiden  kicks  the  ball— 
The  monster  moves,  and,  moving,  scatters  all. 
So  big,  so  clumsy,  who  can  tell  its  course  ? 
It  might  come  with  considerable  force. 
Better  to  dodge  th'  untutored  giant's  hops,  75 

Wait,  like  the  sporting  Frenchman,  till  he  stops. 
So,  for  a  weary  hour,  proceeds  the  fun, 
Aimless  and  panting,  to  and  fro  they  run, 
Until  the  mob  disgusted  with  the  game 
(And  certainly  the  show  was  something  tame)    80 
Drifts  slowly  off,  with  ribald  shouts  of  "  Shame  ! " 
Is  this  the  climax  ?     Shall  old  England  see 
More  of  this  licence,  miscalled  Liberty  ? 
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That  dismal  failure,  sure,  must  cool  their  fire  ! 
But   what   is   this   comes   trundling   through   the 
mire?  85 

Behold  !  the  cyclist,  with  divided  skirt, 
Rolls  through  the  mud,  and  gathers  up  the  dirt, 
A  portent !     Comet-like  she  speeds  her  course, 
With  head  well  down,  and  working  like  a  horse. 
Fashion  has  led  the  way  :  soon  Fashion's  rout     90 
Will  use  no  other  means  to  get  about ; 
Soon  will  astounded  London  see,  by  scores, 
Her  maids  and  matrons  cycling  to  the  Stores. 
Th'  infection  grows — e'en  now  they  talk,  good  lack  ! 
Of  making  Rotten  Row  a  cycle  track  :  95 

Already  favoured  Battersea  may  mark 
The  long  procession  gliding  round  her  park  : 
Already  from  the  suburbs,  bolder  grown, 
The  wheeling  woman  makes  the  streets  her  own  ; 
And,  ere  she  learns  her  steering  to  command,    100 
Must  needs  adventure  Holborn  or  the  Strand. 
Regardless  of  her  perils,  in  the  throng 
Where  the  pent  traffic  thickest  rolls  along, 
Where  cab  and  hansom,  'bus  and  brewer's  dray 
In  frenzied  altercation  block  the  way,  105 
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Where  poor  pedestrians  seek  a  path  in  vain 
And  try  to  cross,  and  try,  and  try  again, 
Calm  and  serene  the  Lady  Cyclist  rides, 
Her  noiseless  rubber  o'er  the  asphalte  glides, 
Till,    crash!    with    some    unhappy    ancient    she 
collides.  1 10 


VII. 

AMORIS  ALIQUID. 


Ill 


THE    POWER  OF   LOVE. 

WHEN  Love  doth  first  his  arrow  speed 

And  strikes,  with  honeyed  sting,  the  heart, 

What  pen  can  tell,  what  tongue  can  read 
The  mystery  of  that  sweet  smart. 

The  lover,  nursing  still  his  pain, 
Wanders  by  river,  vale,  and  wood, 

And  feels  his  aching  heart  a  gain 
So  sweet,  he  yearns  for  solitude. 

For  now  the  world  is  changed,  and  rent 
The  veil  from  Nature ;  he  can  hear 

A  thousand  murmurs  sweetly  blent 
From  hill  and  forest,  dale  and  mere. 

Blest  harmony !  he  reads  the  voice 
Of  wind-swept  rush  and  tossing  trees, 

For  him  the  woodland  flowers  rejoice, 
He  hears  sweet  music  in  the  breeze. 
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A  word,  a  blush,  a  stolen  look — 
And  in  a  flash  there  stand  revealed 

The  secrets  of  the  world,  the  book 
Of  Nature's  mysteries  unsealed. 


EROS. 

AH  Love  !  sweet  Love ! 
I  would  not,  as  the  ancient  poets  use, 

Thy  name  abuse — 
Thee,  sent  to  raise  us  to  the  heavens  above — 

As  though  Desire 
Burned  in  thy  holy  fire, 
That  flame  which  still  we  tend  and  fear  to  lose  ; 

For  down  to  earth 
Thou  earnest,  of  celestial  birth, 
Our  one  possession  here  of  priceless  worth. 

Not  as  of  old 
Shall  I,  with  laboured  metaphor,  compare, 

Sweet  lady  fair, 
Each  feature  of  thy  face 
To  something  new  and  rare, 
Some  fresh  comparison  for  every  grace, 
Till  all  be  told 

And  each  conceit  stands  out  clear-cut  and  cold. 

I 
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'Tis  not  thy  beauty,  sweet,  that  pleaseth  me, 

Though  thou  art  fair, — 
'Tis  not  thy  golden  hair 
That  ripples  like  the  laughter-loving  sea, 
Nor  yet  thy  mouth, 
Sweet  as  the  sunny  south,— 
It  is  the  soul  that,  looking  through  thine  eyes, 

Bids  me  arise 
And  carve  myself  a  path  unto  the  skies. 


MY  SWEET. 

MY  sweetest  love,  what  time  the  night 

Hushes  the  roaring  of  the  street, 
And  Dian  shows  her  silvery  light — 
My  sweet — 

I  sit  me  down,  and  take  a  sheet 

Of  paper,  and  I  try  to  write 
A  dainty  love-song,  trim  and  neat. 

I  try  until  the  morning  light, 

But  still  the  sense  is  incomplete  : 
Love  can't  be  told  in  black  and  white, 
My  sweet ! 
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HAZARD. 

So  we're  to  be  married,  are  we,  dear  ? 

Enter  together  on  Life's  last  stage — 
Married !  on  some  two  hundred  a  year 

And  a  moderate  poet's  doubtful  wage ! 

Off  with  the  careless,  easy  life, 
Bachelor's  quarters,  casual  meals  : 

Yes  !  'tis  a  serious  thing,  a  wife, 

And  marriage  is  not  all  wedding-peals. 

Love !  my  heart  is  the  same,  I  think. 

How  I  longed  for  the  years  to  go ! 
But  now — we  stand  on  the  very  brink, 

We  shall  be  one  in  a  month  or  so. 

Did  I  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much — 
As  love  I  do,  to  the  heart's  own  core— 

'Twere  something  rash  to  put  to  the  touch 
All  that  we  have,  for  a  chance  of  more. 
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For — if  we  fail !  and  the  thought  runs  yet 
Had  I  the  right  those  words  to  say  ? 

Well !  they're  said,  and  I  can't  regret — 
The  glow  of  it  flushes  my  thoughts  to-day. 

Life  as  it  stands  is  a  chequered  board, 
Light  and  shadow — we  make  the  best : 

Chance  what  may,  love  is  our  reward, 
And,  love  without,  what  is  all  the  rest  ? 

Dear,  we  stake  on  a  gambler's  throw 

Ease  for  happiness.     Is  it  wise  ? 
Is  it  not  worth  it  ?     Age  says  No ! 

But  Youth  joins  hands,  with  a  laugh,  and  tries. 
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IF   LOVE   WERE    BLIND. 

"  IF  Love  were  blind  " — the  saying  goes. 

Methinks  I  might  be  more  resigned 
To  bear  with  fortitude  my  woes 
If  Love  were  blind. 

I  should  not  see  thee  so  unkind 

To  me,  and  kinder  than  I  chose 
To  every  fool  of  shallow  mind. 

And  yet,  whene'er  mine  eyelids  close, 

I  see  thy  face  so  well  defined, 
Perhaps  I  might  not  meet  repose, 
If  Love  were  blind. 


DOUBT. 

DEAREST,  lay  down  your  head, 
Rest  it  upon  my  shoulder. 

What  was  it,  sweet,  you  said  ? 
"  Must  our  love,  too,  grow  colder, 

Will  it  ever,  perhaps,  lie  dead  ?  " 

Is  that  a  tear,  my  sweet, 

On  this  sweet  face  mine  touches  ? 
Kiss  me  again — Love's  feet 

Shall  not  be  in  need  of  crutches 
While  your  lips  and  mine  may  meet. 


Yet — who  can  tell  ?     I  own 

Love,  like  ourselves,  must  alter. 

Man  does  not  change  alone  : 
When  we  are  old,  and  falter, 

Will  not  his  youth  have  flown  ? 
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Sweet,  could  we  stay  as  now 
In  young  life's  prime,  for  ever, — 

Did  but  the  Fates  allow 

That  Time,  at  our  endeavour, 

Should  turn  his  hand  from  the  plough, — 

Should  we  be  happy  long, 

Should  we  love  for  ever — I  wonder ! 
Something  might  still  go  wrong, 

Some  folly  tear  us  asunder. 
Worse — were  we  young  and  strong. 

Dearest,  kiss  me,  and  rest 

Your  loved  head  on  my  shoulder. 

The  moment  sees  us  blest : 
Kiss  me,  and  when  we're  older 

God  will  provide  the  best. 
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REMEMBER  ME. 

REMEMBER  me,  when  I  am  far  away, 

Sweet  love :  I  cannot  choose  but  think  of  thee, 
And  wilt  thou  not,  sometimes,  by  night  or  day, 
Remember  me  ? 

Remember  me  by  night,  when  none  can  see 

The  light  within  those  speaking  eyes  that  say 
"  I  love," — or  when  the  slow  sun  tardily 

Climbs  to  the  horizon,  and  the  morning  ray 

Flushes  the  east — whene'er  thy  thoughts  are  free 
To  rove  awhile  in  dream-land,  sweetheart,  pray 
Remember  me. 
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AFTER. 

Now  we  are  married,  I  wonder  whether 

(Life  is  a  difficult  job,  sometimes) 
We  two  shall  manage  as  well  together 

As  we  had  imagined  ?     Former  rhymes, 

Rhymes  that  I  wrote  ere  the  step  was  taken, 

Argued  the  matter  —rash !  but  yet 
The  view  that  I  took  has  not  been  shaken— 

I  hinted  a  doubt  that  we  might  regret. 

I  was  never  of  those  whose  love  kills  reason. 

Proverbs  have  said — but  you  know  the  sneers — 
I  hold  their  jests  neither  truth  nor  treason, 

But — how  are  we  better  than  our  compeers  ? 

Each  loves  the  other  ?     Well !  that's  granted— 
More  than  the  most  can  say,  perhaps  ; 

But  years  pass  by — and  to  stay,  enchanted, 
Till  Death  us  part,  through  a  long  life's  lapse ! 
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That  falls  to  the  lot  of  few — one  fancies  ; 

For  just  consider  what  may  befall, 
The  hidden  dangers,  the  grave  mischances, 

What  luck  could  teach  us  to  'scape  them  all  ? 

For,  have  you  not  seen,  as  I  have  often, 
The  rift  grow  wide  in  a  moment's  space 

For  want  of  a  word  the  heart  to  soften, 
For  lack  of  a  smile  on  a  downcast  face  ? 


Lives  have  been  wrecked  for  a  thing  no  greater  t 
Fools  !  you  answer — Well !  that  may  be. 

My  hope  is — though  we  live  on  a  crater, 
Some  have  been  happy,  and  why  not  we  ? 
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MY    LOVE— GOOD    NIGHT. 

MY  Love — good  night !     Though  far  away, 
And  thy  sweet  face  concealed  from  sight, 
Canst  thou  not  hear — as  angels  may, — 
My  Love — good  night  ? 

When  now  the  slowly  fading  light 
Shuts  darkly  in  the  close  of  day, 
And  the  last  sunbeam  takes  its  flight 

To  thee  I  let  my  fancy  stray, 

And  once  again  the  world  is  bright 
As  when  I  clasped  thee  close  to  say, 
"  My  Love — good  night !  " 


VIII. 

ECHOES. 

(INCLUDING  AN   EDITION  OF    THE    "ATHLETIAD" 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.) 
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THE   FAILURE. 

(AFTER  BROWNING.) 

AH  !  there  he  failed,  you  say — and  why  ? 

I  doubt  it  were  better  so 
Than  you  think — you  who  creep  and  spy, 

Fault-seekers.     Stitches  must  go 
In  all  men's  trousers  at  times  :  his  vest 

Was  threadbare  in  parts,  no  doubt. 
Ah  well !  was  it  so  much  worse  than  the  rest  ? 

Does  your  own  coat  need  no  clout  ? 

I  have  seen,  May-time,  the  trees  outburst 

In  music  and  leaf  together. 
Have  you  not  noticed — the  birds  come  first, 

And  buds  quick  follow  the  feather. 
But  sweetest  singing  and  brightest  green 

Came  from  a  trunk  half-dead, 
Old,  gnarled,  knotted  as  e'er  was  seen — 

"  There's  your  Failure,"  I  said. 
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A   SIMILE. 

(AFTER  M.  ARNOLD.) 

As  when  some  sportsman  in  the  spring  hath  found 
The  clamouring  rooks  that  build  among  his  trees 
Disturb  his  peace,  and  bade  his  friends  to  come 
And  shoot  them  as  they  sit  upon  the  boughs 
With  sad  tumultuous  clangour — soon  they  come, 
And  with  their  rifled  barrels  right  and  left 
Work  havoc  'mong  the  sable  brood  from  morn 
Till  noon-tide — all  around  the  feathered  spoil 
Lies  huddled  on  the  turf — far,  far  away 
The  older  birds  wheel  circling  ;  nevermore 
Shall  those  dead  beaks  gape  widely  for  the  food 
They  bring  from  distant  furrows,  nor  again 
Caw  welcome  from  their  callow  throats.     Anon, 
Eve  falling,  and  the  horrid  din  at  end, 
Back  come  they  slowly,  and  with  oarage  sweep 
The  wide  unmeasured  heavens,  yet  for  long 
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Dare  not  approach  ;  all  ai  mless  to  and  fro 
Their  dusk  forms  drift  athwart  the  evening  sky 
And  buffet  with  the  rising  wind,  at  length 
Down  settling  on  their  nests. — So  stood  he  there, 
Wishful  to  enter,  on  the  hall-door  steps, 
Yet  doubting  whether  he  should  knock  or  ring. 
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THE    POET. 

(MODERN  FORCIBLE  STYLE.) 

THE  poet  sate  on  an  ice-bound  crag, 
Tearing  his  hair  as  the  scud  raced  by  ; 

He  waved  above  him  a  tattered  flag, 

And  howled  in  anguish,  I  can't  say  why. 

The  sky  above  shone  a  steely  blue, 
The  wild  wind  whistled  a  note  of  grief, 

And  the  soul  of  the  poet  was  worn  right  through, 
So  he  sang  his  saddest,  to  bring  relief. 

He  sang  of  a  vessel  that  sailed  the  brine 
With  a  crew  of  corpses,  stark  and  cold, 

And  a  headless  captain — the  fancy's  fine, 
But,  unless  I  err,  it  is  something  old. 

And  he  sang,  besides,  of  a  cosy  room, 

Firelight  flickering  on  the  walls, 
And  an  ashen  face,  in  the  outer  gloom, 

Pressed  to.  the  casement — the  thought  appals. 
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Ghouls,  and  spectres,  and  goblins  grim 
Came  to  his  call,  like  a  pack  of  hounds : 

Corpses  in  cerements,  weird  and  dim, 
And  skeletons  capered  in  grisly  bounds. 

Ghosts  he  had  loved  in  the  days  of  old 

Visited  him  by  his  own  fireside : 
The  dog !  he  saw  them,  but  never  told 

The  wife  who  watched  him  with  anxious  pride. 

His  song  rolled  on  like  a  cataract 

Mystery-veiled  in  a  cloud  of  spray  : — 

She  sometimes  thought  him  a  trifle  cracked, 
But  Genius  often  is,  they  say. 

He  pictured  himself  on  an  ice-bound  crag, 
Tearing  his  hair,  as  the  scud  raced  by : 

She  thought  it  was  probably  done  for  brag — 
And,  now  I  think  of  it,  so  do  I ! 
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THE    REFORMER. 

(AFTER  A.  H.  CLOUGH.) 

STRIVE  not,  they  say  ;  the  shafts  of  Fortune 
Are  aimed  too  surely,  thou  must  bend. 

Strive  not ;  no  more  the  Fates  importune  ; 
Cease  from  the  fight,  and  wait  the  end. 

Rouse  not  the  foe  by  bold  defiance ! 

Fame  may  be  dear,  but  dearer  life. 
Bide  thou  thy  time  ;  by  wise  compliance 

Still  mayst  thou  conquer  in  the  strife. 

Nay,  we  reply,  though  foes  oppress  thee, 

And  thou  but  climb  to  fall  again, 
Fight  on !  some  day  the  world  may  bless  thee ; 

Fight  on  !  the  battle's  not  in  vain. 

Mount  then  the  breach — though  thou  must  perish, 

Yet  make  a  pathway  for  the  rest. 
Others  rush  in,  thy  cause  who  cherish  ; 

And,  victors,  hail  thy  memory  blest. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

LINES  ON   SHOOTING. 

O  RARE  September !  month  that  we  remember 
When  in  December  sinks  the  dying  year, 

Month  of  hard  walking  down  the  furrows  stalking, 
Then  glad  uncorking  ale  and  ginger-beer. 

This  is  the  season  when,  with  suits  of  frieze  on, 
And  oil  (in  reason)  on  our  hob-nailed  shoes, 

We  take  our  cartridges  to  kill  the  partridges, 
And  all  the  art  which  is  in  us  we  use, 

In  careful  trying  how  to  find  them  lying, 
And  catch  them  flying  with  a  dose  of  lead, 

Knocking  them  over  in  the  roots  or  clover, — 
"  Three  down,  by  Jove  !  a  runner  !  No,  he's  dead." 

O  sport  entrancing,  as,  in  line  advancing, 
The  sunlight  glancing  on  each  burnished  gun, 

Each  step  recurring  sees  a  leveret  stirring, 
Or  birds  go  whirring  upwards  one  by  one ! 
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Then,  tired  and  muddy,  to  the  cosy  study, 
To  watch  the  ruddy  firelight  glancing  free, 

To  sit  a-thinking  with  our  eyelids  blinking, 
Serenely  drinking  cups  on  cups  of  tea. 

Last,  tales  at  dinner,  for  the  young  beginner, 
By  some  old  sinner  o'er  the  nuts  and  wine, 

Who  tells  his  stories  of  forgotten  glories 

(Which  no  small  bore  is,  as  they  cut  out  mine). 

Yes !  month  of  stubble,  making  pleasure  double, 
And  bidding  trouble  straightway  disappear, 

Thrice  blest  September !  thee  we  shall  remember 
When  bleak  December  shrouds  the  dying  year. 
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TO   ST.   CECILIA. 

AN   ODE  ON   MUSIC. 

«- 
"  WHEN  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 

Before  that  she  was  taught  in  schools, 
When  every  bard  his  verses  sung 

By  sweet  Arcadia's  mountain  pools ; 
I  make  no  doubt  that  song  was  finer, 
And  minstrels'  harmonies  diviner 

Than  now,  with  all  their  modern  rules. 

The  tender  wood-notes  of  the  flute, 
The  shepherd  piping  to  his  ode, 

The  tinkling  of  the  amorous  lute, 

The  Phrygian  and  the  Lydian  mode — 

Before  the  ears  of  men  were  sated, 

Or  critics  grown  sophisticated, 

Sweetly  the  fount  of  Music  flowed. 
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But  now,  alack !  more  common  grown, 

In  every  room  of  every  street 
Hearing  the  harsh  piano's  tone, 

We  do  not  deem  her  quite  so  sweet. 
And  sages  break  off  in  the  middle 
Of  some  wise  saw,  to  "  curse  that  fiddle  " 

Scraping  in  some  obscure  retreat. 

Nor  e'en  the  road  itself  is  dumb  ; 

From  dirty  lanes  as  black  as  they, 
In  shoals  the  swart  Italians  come, 

Prepared  to  grind  until  you  pay  ; 
And  when,  by  bribe  or  objurgation, 
You  clear  the  street  of  that  vexation, 

A  German  band  begins  to  play. 

Ah !  sweet  Cecilia,  tuneful  maid, 

Whose  praise  so  many  bards  have  sung, 

That  fatal  instrument  you  played 
Is  ground  by  every  rogue  unhung ; 

And  you  yourself,  if  you  could  visit 

This  earth  again,  would  cry,  "  How  is  it 
That  such  men's  necks  remain  unwrung  ? 
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THE   ATHLETIAD. 

BY  ALEXANDER  KNOX. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes,  Philological  and  Explanatory. 

[Or  Knox's  private  life  but  little,  unfortunately,  is 
known.  Bom  in  1689— one  year  after  his  contemporary 
and  namesake,  Alexander  Pope — he  soon  showed  a 
decided  taste  for  literature,  which  was  encouraged  by  an 
early  friendship  with  the  well-known  essayist  Addison. 
The  latter  praised  him,  indeed,  warmly  on  occasion. 
In  a  letter  to  Pope,  who  had  written  eagerly  from 
Twickenham  to  beg  for  a  copy  of  the  work,  he  writes : 
"  The  ingenious  work  of  Mr.  Knox,  for  which  you  ask, 
or  what  remains  thereof,  when  the  wits  of  Wills'  have 
had  their  say  on't,  I  shall  make  it  my  care  to  send  by 
a  sure  hand."  And  later :  "  'Tis  indeed  his  best  work, 
or  so  I  am  credibly  informed.  For  myself,  I  care  not 
overmuch  for  such  verse,  and  love  better  to  read  my 
Lucan  and  Statius  than  these  modern  bards."  The 
apparent  absence  of  warmth  in  this  praise  is  readily 
explained  by  the  reserved  nature  of  the  great  essayist's 
character,  whose  faint  eulogies  on  Pope  himself  cost 
him,  later  on,  that  poet's  friendship.  It  is  certain  that 
Knox  was  not  popular  in  his  lifetime  with  the  unthinking 
crowd.  Even  Warburton,  not  generally  a  savage  critic, 
was  apparently  infected  with  the  prevalent  feeling. 
This  is  the  word-picture  he  has  left  us  of  the  poet  as  he 
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appeared  to  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  some  of  his  own 
time:  "Big,  fleshy,  and  ill-formed,  he  was  more  like 
to  a  hippopotamus  than  a  man;  with  the  dress  of  a 
sloven,  and  speech  of  a  clown,  he  combined  a  talent  for 
scribbling  verse  that  at  once  amused  his  enemies  and 
alarmed  his  friends."  How  accurate  a  description  this 
must  be  of  the  burly,  good-natured  poet,  outspoken  and 
frank  to  a  fault,  let  those  who  have  read  and  loved  his 
works  judge  for  themselves. 

Like  many  of  our  sweetest  singers,  he  died  young. 
The  Athletiad  itself,  with  the  less  known  Ode  to  a 
Flea  (set  to  music  by  the  famous  Handel),  is  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  his  work.  And  it  is  indeed 
a  marvellous  poem,  abounding,  as  Halliwell  points  out, 
with  "  curious  felicities  "  of  diction,  and  rising  here  and 
there  to  a  height  of  almost  inspired  eloquence.  It  is 
a  lasting  reproach  to  English  literature  that  no  edition 
has  been  printed  since  that  of  Hofmeister  in  1827.] 

HAIL  !  glorious  LIBERTY,  for  ages  past 
Nailed,  as  our  British  banner,  to  the  mast ! 
Not  I  the  man  to  drag  thine  honoured  name 
Down  to  the  dust,  and  glory  in  thy  shame ; 

Lines  1-6.  This  invocation  to  Liberty  is  justly  reckoned 
among  the  finest  lines  our  author  ever  produced.  Cf. 
Homer,  Od.  xv.  1-12 ;  also  Flad pick's  noble  introduction  to 
When  and  After. 

2.  Together  with  Marlborough's  victories  on  the  Con- 
tinent took  place  the  exploits  of  Rooke  and  Shovel  on  sea. 
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Let  still  fair  Freedom  in  our  schools  be  taught,     5 

And  reign,  unquestioned,  as  the  Queen  of  Thought. 

BRITAIN,  dear  home  of  health,  whose  children 

wise 

Find  the  best  cure  for  ills  in  exercise, 
Of  all  thy  thousand  games  each  man,  no  doubt, 
Knows  one  which  he  could  never  do  without ;      10 
Nay,  thinks,  perhaps,  unless  it  chance  to  suit 
His  neighbour  also,  that  the  man's  a  brute. 
Peace,  friends !  where  all  are  good,  'tis  fools  alone 
Who  scout  all  other  pastimes  than  their  own ; 
Let  Toleration's  kindly  gaze  embrace  1 5 


By  a  curious  coincidence,  we  find  a  Lieutenant  Knox  men- 
tioned in  despatches  as  having  been  present  at  the  capture 
of  Gibraltar  (1704).  The  fact  of  having  a  relation  in  the 
navy  might  very  likely  have  induced  our  poet  to  cull  his 
metaphors  from  that  branch  of  the  service. 

Line  5.  A  bold,  and  perhaps  an  unjustifiable,  construction. 
Freedom  is  here  personified,  and  yet  is  said  to  be  "  taught  in 
schools."  At  the  best,  we  can  hardly  acquit  Knox  of  a 
somewhat  clumsy  zeugma.  But  cf.  Propertius,  vi.  57 
(ed.  Miiller). 

7-24.  The  poet  mentions  the  innumerable  sports  of  his 
fatherland,  and  the  difficulty  of  choosing  among  so  many 
without  offence.  He  counsels  toleration,  and  advises  his 
readers  against  an  undue  affection  for  any  one  amusement. 
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Each  mimic  warfare  of  a  manly  race  : 

Let  no  man  seek  at  Whist  alone  t'  excel, 

But  try  his  hand  at  games  of  chance  as  well, 

See  if  at  Poker  he  can  mask  his  face, 

And  bluff  the  table  on  a  single  ace.  20 

Let  those  who  play  at  Draughts  aspire  to  rise 

And  read  of  Chess  and  all  her  mysteries ; 

Learn  openings  and  gambits  undeterred, 

And  bloom,  at  length,  a  Blackburne  or  a  Bird. 

But  yet,  we  must  confess,  although  we  teach    25 
Tastes  catholic,  and  practise  what  we  preach, 
Still,  ev'ry  man  his  choice,  there  are  degrees 

Line  16.  By  "mimic  warfare"  the  poet  signifies  all  those 
games,  and  they  are  many,  in  which  one  side  seeks  by  force 
or  cunning  to  defeat  the  other. 

19.  Of  Poker  little  is  known.  From  the  context  we  may 
perhaps  assume  it  to  have  been  a  game  of  chance  rather 
than  skill.  Warburton  conjectures  it  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Ombre — cf.  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii.j  In  our 
own  opinion,  we  incline  to  identifying  it  rather  with  Quadrille. 

24.  Two  noted  players  at  this  game,  for  an  account  of 
whom  consult  Green's  admirable  work  on  Chess. 

25-54.  The  poet  mentions  several  sports,  which,  though 
common  favourites,  are  not  his  own  choice.  For  the  games 
described  here,  and  later,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the 
reader  to  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  an  invaluable  work. 

27.     The  running  together  of  two  couplets  is  unusual  in 
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In  which  some  pastimes,  more  than  others,  please. 

Let  others  sing  the  smooth,  close-shaven  glade 

Sacred  to  leathern  ball  and  willow  blade —          30 

The  wickets  trimly  pitched,  the  crowded  stand, 

The  pretty  girls,  the  military  band, 

The  opening  strokes,  at  first  a  trifle  tame, 

As  still  the  maiden  over  cramps  the  game ; 

Then  the  sharp  crack  that  helps  the  rising  score  35 

With  shouts  vociferant  "  One  more  !  one  more  ! " 


the  heroic  poetry  of  this  era,  but  cf.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man 
228-232,  and  elsewhere.    What  does  catholic  mean  here  ? 

Line  31.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  throughout  this 
work  than  the  poet's  truly  marvellous  modernity  of  sentiment. 
He  was  born,  it  would  seem,  some  two  centuries  before  his 
time.  There  are  touches  of  description  which  might  readily 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  some 
of  our  common  pastimes  to-day. 

34.  These  lines,   which  have    puzzled    many  commen- 
tators, and  given  rise  to  many  various  readings,   should 
obviously  be  printed  differently.     By  the  mere  introduction 
of  a  hyphen,  we  should  read  over-cramps.    This  would  give 
the  simple  meaning — the  maiden  (i.e.  the  presence  of  the 
"  pretty  girls ")  renders  the  batsmen  nervous,  and  so  spoils 
the  game — a  not  uncommon  phenomenon. 

35.  "  The  sharp  crack"— i.e.  of  bat  on  ball.     See  Strutt's 
description  of  cricket,  in  the  work  already  cited. 

36.  "  One  more  !  one  more  !  "     One  more  (crack  ?).     The 
passage  is  undoubtedly  rather  obscure,  and  has  exercised 
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Let  those  who  will  their  watered  chalk  combine, 

Rear  the  stout  pole,  and  mark  the  blameless  line, 

Then,  as  the  ball  flies  whizzing  o'er  the  net, 

Mildly  exultant,  cry,  "  My  game,  and  sett."          40 

For  others  let  the  sporting  prints  relate, 

In  language  marvellous  to  contemplate, 

Their  Football  triumphs,  how  McGlaskin  showed 

the  ingenuity  of  several  commentators.  Warburton,  quoting 
Strutt,  would  understand  "  notch,"  signifying  that  one  more 
"  notch,"  or  "  run,"  was  added  to  the  total  amount.  But  the 
whole  passage  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  is  very  probably 
corrupt. 

Line  38.  The  "stout  pole"  and  "blameless  line"  would  seem 
to  refer  to  Tennis,  the  "  game  of  kings  ; "  of  which  pastime 
the  word  "sett"  would  also  seem  to  be  a  technical  term. 
Compare  with  the  whole  passage  Pope's  lines,  Satires,  i.  268. 

"  The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line,"  etc. 

39.    "  Whizzing,"  an  onomatopoeic  word. 

41.  The  "  sporting  prints "  are  well  known  to  all  col- 
lectors, and  replicas  of  them  may  be  seen  in  many  old 
taverns.  "  Language "  in  the  next  line  is,  of  course,  by 
metonymy  for  "drawing,"  alluding  to  the  frequently  entire 
absence  of  perspective  in  these  works  of  art. 

43.  Football  is  by  no  means  such  a  modern  game  as  is 
commonly  supposed ;  cf.  Strutt,  passim.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  that,  even  in  these  early  days,  Scotland  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  game.  "  McGlaskin  "  may  be  taken  as  a  generic 
name,  qitasi  McGlasgow,  for  the  Scottish  player. 
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A  master's  knowledge  of  the  dribbling  code, — 
How  rose  to  heaven  the  universal  shout  45 

When    Brown,    that     smart    "custodian,"    fisted 

out — 

How  round  the  field  the  rippling  laughter  ran 
When    the     command    was     issued — "Take    the 

Man,"— 

How,  in  the  "  sister  game,"  the  forwards  all 
Swung  the   slow   pack  or   screwed   the  sweating 

maul,  50 

Line.  44.  "Dribbling" — "probably  a  corruption  from 
'dry-balling,'  as  we  learn  from  contemporary  sources  that 
the  game  was  generally  played  in  dry,  warm  weather n 
(Halliwell).  This  etymology  seems  dubious. 

45.  "They  (the  guardians)  shall  by  all  means  endeavour 
to  keep  their  Lines  free  from  the  Ennemie ;  and  should 
they  be  compelled  to  fight  with  Fistes,  'tis  no  great  matter," 
(Sedgley,  and  cf.  Strutt). 

48.  Most  of  the  few  succeeding  lines  are  fraught  with 
difficulty.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  the  poet  can  possibly 
mean  by  the  expression,  "Take  the  man."  Warburton 
would  read  "Hack  the  man,"  which  is  certainly  easier  to 
understand  (hack  =  kick,  cf.  Johnson).  We  are  inclined 
ourselves  to  substitute  "Stake  the  man" — a  proposition 
which  would,  in  those  less  refined  days,  quite  probably  excite 
the  callous  spectators  to  laughter. 

50.  A  magnificent  line.  Note  the  alliteration.  Cf.  line 
38,  also  Verg.  <d£n.  ii.  221,  Hor.  Odes,  i.  12.  4. 
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Ran,   collared,   scrummaged,   kicked,   heeled   out, 

and  passed, 

Dodged  into  touch,  threw  out,  until  at  last 
Some  swift  three-quarter  ringed  th'  opposing  hosts, 
"  Grounding  the  leather  "  well  behind  the  posts. 
Not    such    our    joys,   our    youthful    days    are 
past;  55 

Strength  and  agility  must  fail  at  last : 
For  us,  as  down  the  slope  of  life  we  glide, 
Some  gentler  sport  amusement  shall  provide. 
"Who  knows  not  Whist;'  exclaimed  the  GALLIC 

sage, 

"  Reaps,  as  his  just  reward,  a  sad  old  age."  60 

"  Better,"  say  we — to  banish  sadness  quite — 
"  Play  Golf  all  day  and  Billiards  half  the  night." 
Royal  and  ancient  game  !  thy  glories  need 


Lines  55-62.  The  poet  mourns  his  own  advancing  years, 
and  gives  in  his  allegiance  to  Golf  and  Billiards. 

59.  The  GALLIC  sage  is,  of  course,  Talleyrand.  Cf. 
Bourrienne's  Memoirs.  Adams  attributes  the  apophthegm 
to  an  English  judge,  but  without  adequate  foundation. 

63-96.  A  description  of  Golf.  To  this  marvellous  piece 
of  word-painting  it  is  difficult  to  allot  too  much  praise. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  the  favourite  reading  of  George 
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No  fresh  advertisement,  who  runs  may  read. 

No  longer  mute,  inglorious,  unknown,  65 

Thou  hast  a  Literature  all  thine  own. 

Still  come  thy  booklets,  at  a  shilling  each, 

The  art  of  Golf  by  diagrams  to  teach  ; 

Still  throngs  the  eager  tyro,  day  by  day 

To  read  his  lesson,  and  improve  his  play.  70 

He  buys  his  book — then  off,  with  keener  zest, 

To  put  the  new-found  theories  to  the  test ; 

Slash  the  thin  air  or  thump  the  thankless  ground, 

And  score  his  eighty  to  a  nine-hole  round. 

Behold  him  on  the  links,  in  gaitered  pride,  75 

Th'  attendant  caddy  grinning  at  his  side  ; 

III.,  before  the  gathering  clouds  settled  down  upon   that 
monarch's  intellect. 

Line  65.   Cf.   Gray.     Elegy  in  a   Country  Churchyard, 
line  59. 

73.  Cf.  line   50,  supra,  and    also  Fladpick's  well-known 
lines : — 

"  For,  since,  a  stranger  to  the  sunny  South, 
Thriftless  we  think  on  Thestylis  and  thee," — 

perhaps  the  most  graceful  concatenation  of  words  in  the 
language. 

76.    For  "grinning,"   Halliwell   reads  "girning.".      The 
alteration  is,  however,  unimportant. 

L 
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He  stands  to  drive — see !    round  the  club-head 

goes, 

The  careful  player  rising  on  his  toes. 
Round,  round  he  turns,  then  pauses,  ere  the  blow, 
(Two  hundred  yards  at  least  this  ball  should  go),8o 
He  smites — the  effort  racks  his  every  joint — 
And  sends  an  easy  catch  to  cover-point. 
Yet  courage,  learner,  we  ourselves  have  tried 
These  laboured  maxims  that  we  now  deride, 
Measured  our  distance  with  a  two-foot  rule,         85 
And,  for  a  simple  game,  gone  back  to  school. 
Play  on,  the  time  may  come  when  you  shall  find 
This  fickle-seeming  goddess  less  unkind  ; 
When,  some  fair  day,  the  tee-shot  driven  true, 
Your  brassey  lands  you  on  the  green  in  two ;       90 
No  terrors  clothe  the  bunker  or  the  burn, 
Or  cleek  or  iron  serve  an  equal  turn  ; 

Line  82.    This  line  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the 

figure  known  as  irapa  irpocrSoKlav. 

89.  For  "  tee-shot,"  "  brassey,"  and  other  technical  terms 
pertaining  to  Golf,  consult  any  of  the  well-known  treatises  on 
the  game,  of  which  Clark's  recently  published  History  of 
Golf  is  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy. 

91.    By  what  figure  of  speech  is  clothe  used  here  ? 
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Th'  unerring  mashie  lofts  and  lays  you  dead, 
Or  gently  rolls  you  down  the  hole  instead. 
Till,  like  the  Epicure,  you  proudly  say  ; —  95 

"  Fate  cannot  touch  me,  I  have  '  golfed  '  to-day." 

Yet  once  more,  Pegasus,  the  poet  sings, 
For  one  last  journey  spread  thine  eagle  wings  ; 
Sweep  through  the  dying  day's  encircling  gloom, 
And  land  us  gently  in  the  Billiard  room.  100 

Board  of  green  cloth,  by  Science  and  by  Sport 
Alike  beloved,  though  our  time  runs  short 
We'll  hymn  thy  praises.     What  if  bigots  rave, 
And  call  thee  suited  but  for  fool  or  knave  ? 
The  stern  Professor  loves  his  class  to  cheer        105 
With  problems  based  upon  th'  impinging  sphere, 

Line  95.  We  have  discovered,  curiously  enough,  a  set  of 
verses  of  undoubted  antiquity,  but  which  have  long  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Sydney  Smith,  in  which  the  line 
here  quoted,  and  slightly  altered,  occurs.  It  is  a  recipe  for 
making  a  salad,  and  the  two  last  lines  run  : — 

"  Calm  and  serene,  the  Epicure  shall  say — 
'  Fate  cannot  touch  me,  I  have  dined  to-day.' " 

97-end.  After  a  singularly  beautiful  invocation  (for 
which  compare  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  ii.  i-io),  the  poet 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  work  with  a  description  of 
Billiards,  rising,  at  the  end,  to  a  brilliant  peroration,  wherein 
he  touches  on  the  political  events  of  his  own  time. 


148      VERSES,  SUGGESTED  AND    ORIGINAL. 

Or,  cue  in  hand,  instruct  the  wond'ring  throng 
How,  taught  by  Science,  he  can  still  go  wrong. 
The  pious  Parson  knows  thee  void  of  harm, 
Princes  and  Politicians  feel  thy  charm,  no 

Army  and  Navy,  Med'cine,  Bar,  and  all 
Love  the  sharp  click   that   speaks  the  cannoned 

ball, 

And,  as  the  welcome  hazard  slides  to  rest, 
Hail  thee,  exulting,  of  all  games  the  best. 


Line  106.  "  Th'  impinging  sphere."  Cf.  Hervey's  Statics, 
passim  (which  work  in  all  probability  gave  the  hint  for 
this  passage.  It  was  first  published  in  1697).  The  fashion 
of  giving  problems  on  the  dynamics  of  perfectly  elastic — or 
perfectly  inelastic — billiard  balls  obtains,  we  believe,  at  the 
present  day. 

1 08.  Cf.  the  often-quoted  lines  of  Edwards's  poem — The 
Canal — 

"  Taught  by  the  hand  of  Science  not  to  flow." 

no.  The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  the 
courtly  St.  John,  was  an  adept  at  the  game.  Of  the  former, 
Steele  writes,  in  a  letter  to  Tickell :  "  For  the  Duke,  he  will 
still  be  saying  with  Shakespeare,  '  Let  us  to  Billiards,'  and 
there  are  few  nights  wherein  he  doth  not  contrive  a  game 
with  some  one  of  his  House.' " 

112.     Cf.  Rogers,  on  the  Lord  Holland  of  his  time — 

"  His  was  the  smile  that  spoke  the  mind  at  ease." 


ECHOES.  149 

Sweet  hour,  when  Dinner's  long-drawn  tedium 
past,  IIS 

The  walnuts  cracked,  the  wine  consumed  at  last, 
The  coffee  brought,  the  perfumed  weed  alight, 
We  meet  some  foeman  worthy  of  our  might. 
My  POLLIO,  for  thee  the  balls  are  set, 
Thee,  most  of  all  men,  I  prefer  to  get.  120 

Well  do  I  love,  some  winter's  eve,  to  meet 
Thy  portly  presence  strolling  down  the  street. 
With  eager  haste  I  drag  thee  to  the  room, 
Turn  up  the  gas,  and  dissipate  the  gloom  ; 
Take  down  my  cue,  caress  the  tip  with  chalk,    125 
And  open  safely  with  a  Miss  in  Baulk. 

Line  119.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  poet  had  in 
his  eye  the  counterpart  of  Vergil's  Pollio,  the  poet-warrior 
Peterborough,  when  he  penned  these  lines.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Addison  that  he  was  "  of  a  stout  yet  comely 
presence,  and  marvellous  skilled  at  all  games." 

124.  This  line  has  been  violently  attacked  by  most  of  the 
commentators,  Malone,  in  particular,  going  so  far  as  to  reject 
it  altogether  as  a  palpable  gloss,  on  the  ground,  forsooth, 
that  gas  was  not  used  at  that  time  as  an  illuminant.  Such 
trifling  anachronisms  are  common  to  all  poets,  and  we  are 
surprised  at  this  astounding  pedantry  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  had  annotated  the  works  of  Shakespeare — the  least 
fettered  of  all  English  poets  in  this  respect. 


150     VERSES,   SUGGESTED  AND    ORIGINAL. 

Ah  me  !  how  many  gallant  games  we've  played  ; 
How  many  strokes — and  misses — have  we  made  ! 
Oft  have  I  striven,  hoping  still  to  gain 
Some      slight,     short-lived      advantage — all      in 

vain;  130 

By  cruel  Fate  my  finest  efforts  foiled, 
My  cannons  kissing,  and  my  hazards  spoiled. 
Full  often  have  our  scores,  with  even  stride, 
Crept  up  from  One  to  Eighty  side  by  side  ; 
Oft  have  I  marked  thee,  as  the  tension  grew,     135 
Or  subtle  side  impart  or  sharper  screw, 
And,  when  I  only  wanted  two  to  make, 
Run  out  a  winner  with  a  twenty  break. 
Yet,  though  compelled  by  evil  chance  to  see 
What  should  have  been    my  stroke  reserved  for 

thee,  140 

Though  the  fair  Jenny,  mercenary  jade, 


Line  131.    Note  the  alliteration.    Cf.  1.  73,  note. 

140.  As  Halliwell  justly  remarks,  the  poet  has  here  laid 
his  unerring  ringer  on,  perhaps,  the  most  irritating  point  of 
the  game — the  frequent  leaving  of  an  easy  stroke  to  the 
adversary,  owing  to  failure  in  some  well-conceived,  but 
imperfectly  executed,  hazard. 

141-142.    An  exquisite  conceit !     Knox  is  here  at  his  best. 


ECHOES.  151 

Scorned  the  void  pocket,  and  returned  unmade ; 
Though  ev'rything  went  wrong,  and  nothing  right, 
I  still  came  back,  undaunted,  to  the  fight. 

Such    are    thy   joys,    O    Billiards,    such    the 
zest  145 

Inspired  by  thee  in  ev'ry  sportsman's  breast. 
Away  with  lukewarm  lovers  !     Hence,  away ! 
Ye  who  would  dally  with  her  for  a  day. 
Let  Southern  Europe  rear  her  fickle  breed 
Who  try  at  all  things,  and  at  none  succeed.        1 50 
Not  such  our  habit ;  where  the  British  mind 
Fixes  his  choice,  all  else  he  leaves  behind ; 
"  Thorough  "  his  motto,  whether  he  would  seek 
To  sway  a  sceptre,  or  to  swing  a  cleek. 
Still  let  such  maxims  be  our  rule  in  life —          15$ 
NONE  WIN  THE  PRIZE  WHO  TAMELY  JOIN    THE 
STRIFE. 

This  passage  will  bear  comparison  with  anything  in  the 
elvish  machinery  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Why  void  pocket  ? 

Line  153.  "^Thorough"*  his  motto."  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Knox  had  in  his  mind  the  bold  but  unfortunate 
minister  of  Charles  I.,  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  whose 
motto  "Thorough"  is  here  given  as  that  of  the  typical 
Englishman. 

156.     The  apophthegm  is  a  favourite  with  many  ancient 


152      VERSES,   SUGGESTED  AND   ORIGINAL. 

So  in  an  age  of  empty  words  and  wind, 
To  wrangling  speech  and  vain  retort  inclined, 
When  still  the  barren  politician  drones, 
And    blust'ring    anarchs    hurl    their    threats    at 
thrones,  160 

The  honest  Briton  shall  his  boast  proclaim, 
"We  choose  our    pastime,   and   WE  PLAY    THE 


and  modern  philosophers.  Cf.  Aristotle,  Ethics,  3,  15  (Grant)  ; 
also  Kant's  Kritik,  p.  57. 

Line  159.     The  "  barren  politician  "  is  no  doubt  Harley, 
for  whom  it  is  well  known  that  Knox  had  a  strong  antipathy. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notes  on  this  poem  without 
calling  attention  to  the  wonderful  sweetness  and  force  of  the 
last  twelve  lines.  The  poet  becomes  prophetic  as  his  work 
nears  its  close,  and  draws  such  a  picture  as  for  warmth  and 
tenderness  has  never  been  surpassed.  Many  have  noticed 
the  strange  fulfilment  of  line  160,  when,  nearly  a  century 
later,  the  French  Revolution  burst  forth  in  all  its  lurid  horror 
upon  startled  Europe.  Had  Knox's  words  been  heeded,  the 
Bourbon  might  yet  have  been  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  and  the  greatest  cataclysm  of  modern  times  still 
slumbering  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 
The  last  twelve  lines  should  be  given  for  paraphrasing. 
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